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ZIONS HERALD 


The Field Secretary’s Corner 





AST MAINE has, beyond a doubt, 
‘troubles of her own ’’ — problems 
that are taxing the thougbt ard consecra 
tion of church and preachers to tre utmost. 
Wwe are here confronted witb a sitv ation un- 
like that of any other part of New England. 
The statistics of the East Maine Conterence 
have shown a steady decrease in member- 
ship, with but few exceptions, for over 
twenty-five years. The high-water mark 
was reached in 1879, when 12 722 members 
were reported ; the last report gave 9,513. 
Many once flourishing charges are now 
either supplied, abandoned, or connected 
with other appointments, with occasional 
preaching. Other fields that once gavea 
fair support are now so weak financially 
that it almost seems cruel to send a pastor 
and expect him to exist on such meagre 
support. 

The reasons are not far to seek. There is, 
of course, the inevitable exodus of the 
younger element from the farms and vil- 
lages to the cities. You will find, here and 
there, the old people living alone in the 
iittle cottage that used to be filled with chil- 
dren, but the children have grown up and 
gone away,and only the aged father and 
mother remain. With nobodyto take the 
places of the older ones, the charch, of ne- 
cessity, waxes weaker and weaker, and 
finally dies. But there is, it seems to me, 
another reason than this: It is the appalling 
indifference that pervades whole communi- 
ties, oftentimes. Well-kept farms, with 
good buildings and an abundance of stock, 
thriving village communities, with cosy 
homes, shady lawns, and ail the refine- 
ments of life— and the church falling into 
decay, languishing, dying! No interest in 
the services ; prayer-meetings neglected ; 


* Sunday-schools with but a handful of chil- 


dren. 

The support given the church financially 
is pitiably small. Some people, abundant- 
ly possessed of this world’s goods, utterly 
“rob God,” and leave their pastors to 
struggle along with a beggarly support 
hardly sufficient to keep them from actual 
want. Think of a man, with wife and two 
children, and obliged to keep a horse, on a 
total salary of $200! And this, in the good 
old State of Maine, whose valleys are dot- 
ted with the little white-spired cbhurches 
once well filled with worshipers, but now, 
alas! oftentimes wholly deserted. 

Ot course, this is not the general condi- 
tion, but is an actual description of what 
does prevail in certain sections. 


Sunday, July 23, was spent with Rev. 
Cc. E. Petersen at Franklin. Mr. Petersen 
is a busy, energetic pastor, who “* makes 
things go ” wherever he is appointed. He 
is a graduate of Drew, and has done good 
work wherever he has served. Under the 
inspiration of his leadership $1,200 were 
raised to renovate the church, and a new 
parsonage was purchased to take the place 
of one burned last year. It was my privi- 
leye to preach tor Mr. Petersen three times 
on a busy Sunday. Franklin has one of 
the largest lists, for its membership, in the 
Conference, tor Mr. Peterson thoroughly 
believes in the HERALD and faithiully pre- 
sents it before his people. 

A drive of some six miles brings me to 
Sullivan, where Rev. O. G. Barnard, an- 
other Drew man, is doing valiant service. 
Sullivan is strongly liberal in religious be- 
lief, Methodism as a church having no 
property whatever, all our services being 
held in Union churches, while our pastor 
receives hearty support from the entire 
community. Mr. Barnard is popular with 
all classes, and is doing good work. Yet, 





notwithstanding, the liberal element main- 
tains a student supply during the summer, 
alternating with him at one point on the 
charge. Many of their strongest men have 
preached here from time to time, among 
whom are such preachers as President 
Eliot, Francis Peabody, Charles F. Dole, 
and Samuel Longfellow. Three beautiful 
little churches serve as preaching places, 
and good congregations attend the serv- 
ices. Sullivan is beautifully located on 
the shore of Frenchman’s Bay, across 
whose dancing waters may be seen the 
rugged heights of Mt. Desert, with Bar 
Harbor nestling quietly in their shadow. 

Our canvars resulted in a fair list of new 
names, and the following morning I take 
the steamer tor Bar Harbor, and thence to 
South West Harbor, where Rev. J. B. Al- 
drich is pastor. The beauties of this Maine 
coast are too well known to need descrip- 
tion here. The rugged shores of Mt. Desert, 
with the mansions called “ cottages” in 
every available spot, make a series of 
charming pictures as we glide swiltly by. 
A tew hours’ wait at Bar Harbor gives me 
an opportunity to call on Kev. S. L. Hans- 
com, our pastor there, and arrange for a 
visit later on. South West Harbor is one 
of the loveliest spots it has ever been my 
privilege to visit. The quiet waters of the 
bay, dotted with yachts and launches, the 
hotels and cottages along the shure, the 
little village nestling ir the hollow of the 
hills, make it an ideal summer home; and 
many avail themselves of its privileges 
and enjoy its beauty. Cool, quiet and rest- 
ful, itis a haven of rest to tired body and 
nerves. 

Rev. J. B. Aldrich occupies a comfort- 
able parsonage next the church, nestling 
cosily on the hillside, and I receive a 
cordial welcome from him and his wife. 
He was tormerly a member of the New 
Hampshire Conference, and is doing good 
work here in Maine. One son, Oscar J., is 
tollowing in the footsteps of his father, and 
is now preaching in the New England 
Southern Conference, supplying the church 
at Holbrook while pursuing his studies at 
Boston University School of Theology. Mr. 
Aldrich has two preaching appointments, 
the other being at Manset, two miles dis- 
tant. Manset derives its name, accordivg 
to one local tradition, from a saying con- 
cerning the male population of the town, 
who at one time were disposed to allow the 
women to do the work, while they sat 
around doing nothing. Whether this bea 
base calumny against the sterner sex or no, 
the women in derision called attention to 
their unwillingness to labor, saying, ‘* Man, 
set,” ** Man, set.’’ 

Methodism was early planted here, Jesse 
Lee having preached in 1796 at Beech Hill, 
some three miles distant, the birthplace of 
Bishop Clark. The first settled pastor 
came in 1828. For some yearsin the early 
history of the church the services were held 
in a Union church, which is now occupied 
by the Congregationalists. This church 
was owned by the people of different de- 
nominations as pew-holders; but the Meth- 
odists were in a winority, and after a time 
felt they were denied their rightful privi- 
leges, and the question arose and was 
finally propounded by the pastor in charge 
as to “ what rights the Methodists had,” 
and was met by the frank statement of the 
Congregational minister: “None what- 
ever, save by courtesy.’’ ‘* Very well, then 
I will not preach there again,” said the 
doughty disciple of Wesley, who forthwith 
took his flock to the schoolhouse, where 
they continued to worship until the pas- 
torate of Rev. W. C. Haskell in 1888-’89. 

It was my privilege, while in South West 
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Harbor, to call upon Mrs. Joan H. Lurvey, 
now ninety years of age, who for many 
years has read ZIon’s HERALD. Mrs. Lur. 
vey is a well-preserved old lady, who as gq 
child was acquainted with Jonathan 
Brown, one of the old Revolutionary 
heroes, and shipmate of John Paul Jones 
whose body was recently found in France 
and brought to the United States for inter. 
ment. His remains lie in the little ceme. 
tery back of the church at Manset, and a 
movement is now on foot to properly mark 
and honor his last resting place. 





The Northfield Spirit 


| Reprinted from Northfield editorial of last week, be- 
cause of misplacement of a line which destroyed the 
sense.) 


The Northfield spirit has become a 
well-recognized and most significant 
term. Whatisit? Go to Northfield and 
learn. ‘‘ Why did you come to North- 
field ?’’ we heard one person ask an- 
other. ‘‘ Because [ huve been here be- 
fore,’? was the quick reply ; and another 
said : ‘‘ Because I am environed here 
with something in spiritual ideals and 
atmosphere which I do not find else- 
where. Perhaps I ought to be able to 
take my Bible and go into solitude and 
find it anywhere, but I simply do not.”’ 
This will help illustrate what is meant. 
A visitor from New York city, stopping at 
‘*The Northfield,’’ was displeased with 
the way in which one of the young men 
at the hotel had served him, and broke 
out into impatient censure. The young 
man apologized, saying he intended to do 
as requested. Af this the guest graciously 
surrendered — he was really a good man, 
but had spoken on impulee — begged 
the young man’s pardon, and said : 
‘“‘]t is hard to live up to the North- 
field spirit all the time, even when 
here.’’ 

What is the Northfield spirit ? 1t is the 
purpose, very practical and earnest, to 
bring in the kingdom of God on earth. 
The Bible is the hand-book of ethics in 
that kingdom. To know it better and to 
live it out with Jesus Christ as the unmis- 
takable pattern and object lesson — just 
this is the Northfield spirit. There is 
nothing uureal or mystical or cranky in 
it. It is sane, sweet, gracious, practical, 
heavenly. There is no cant, not a vestige 
of it, at Northfield. There is no pressure 
brought to bear upon any one, nor any in- 
fringement of personal liberty. Every 
one exercises freedom in Jesus Christ, and 
as freely grants it to others. Those who 
desire to attend the conferences do so, and 
those who do not are not made to feel that 
they are neglecting any privileges or doing 
anything which they ought not todo. It 
is often just as religious — and sometimes 
more so — to stay away from a religious 
service as to attend. Mr. William Moody, 
on Sunday, in directing the young women 
then in attendance upon the Young 
Women’s Conference, advised them to 
devote the entire afternoon to rest and 
meditation, saying that it often proved 
harmful to attend all the meetings. 

What is the Northfield spirit? Itis to 
do as Jesus would do ; and if Mr. Sheldon 
could spend a summer there, he would 
surely revise his notable book, ‘‘ What 
would Jesus Do?” and be able to bring 
it into closer touch with human life aud 
its pressing obligations. 
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immigration Passes the Million Mark 


IGURES just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor 
show that during the fiscal year ending 
with June a total of 1,027,421 foreigners 
entered the United States. The previous 
banner year was 1903, when the total 
number was 857,046 immigrants. The im- 
migration figures reach the 100,000 mark 
for the first time in 1842, when the num- 
ber was 104,565. In 1862, on account 
of the Civil War, the uumber fell to 
72,183, but in the year following the war it 
rose to 332,577. During the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1905, more immi- 
grants were admitted from Austria-Hun- 
gary than from any other country, the 
number being 275,693. For the first time 
in six years Italy dropped to second place, 
221,479 Italians having been udmitted. 
Russia maintained her position of third 
place, with 184,897 ; England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales were fourth, with 137,- 
057; and the Scandinavian countries of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden ranked 
fifth by contributing 60,625 immigrants. 
Siuce 1820 the total number of immigrants 
admitted to the United States has been 
22,932,905. 





Labor Museum at Hull House, Chicago 


A” interesting feature of the impor- 
tant sociological work carried on 
at Hull House, Chicago, is the Labor 
Museum, which is supplemented by the 
Hull House shops. The Museum, which 
was established some five years ago, with 
the object of illustrating the history and 
growth of industrial processes, has de- 
veloped largely along the line of textiles, 
but work in pottery, metal, book: binding 
aud printing is also carried on. The en- 
(erprise is essentially different from the 
arts and crafts movement, in that its aim 
is educational rather than esthetic, for the 
Museum has nothing about it that re- 
sembles a gallery. It contains a fine col- 
lection of textile implements and tools, 
raw wools, cottons, silks, finished prod- 
ucts of the loom, many beautiful speci- 
mens of Egyptian linens, Venetian bro- 
cades, and ecclesiastical embroideries. A 
full collection of pictures, showing weav- 


ing and spinning processes, as well as 
pottery in all times and climes, is also 
displayed. The Museum contains some 
fine looms. Five processes of weaving 
are demonstrated — from the earliest In- 
dian method to a modern power loom 
run by an electric dynamo. Every Sat- 
urday evening the Museum and shops 
are thrown open, when Italian and Greek 
women may be seen spinning with the 
most primitive of stick spindles, Syrian 
women using a variation of the same 
method, and Russian women using a 
slightly different instrument, fastened to 
aframe. Women of a number of differ- 
ent nationalities attached t+ the Hull 
House neighborhood take pride in ex- 
hibiting their Old World love of hand- 
work. Too often the children of immi- 
grants learn to despise the old arts and 
forbid their parents to use the distaff and 
the spinning-wheel. Hull House has 
overcome this prejudice to a remarkable 
degree, and children now boast of the 
graudmother’s skill where once they 
were ashamed of it. -Similar enterprises 
might be inaugurated successfully in al- 
most every city of any size in the United 
States. 


Professor Loeb and His Experiments 


HE work of Professor Jacques Loeb, 
pursued with much skill and pa- 
tience, may thus far be descrited as a 
series of experiments rather than of dis- 
coveries, Professor Loeb’s researches are 
guided by the belief that the more funda- 
mental the problem attacked in a labora- 
tory, the more fruitful is likely to be the 
result. In common with many investi- 
gators before him, Professor Loeb consid- 
ers that the most basal problem in physi- 
ology, and perhaps 2n all science, is that 
of the origin of life. He has carried on a 
remarkable series of experiments on the 
agencies which control the movements of 
animals, believing — or at least hoping — 
that in this way the biological explana- 
tion of the problem of animal instinct and 
will is to be secured. One series of re- 
searches has had to do with an attempt to 
regenerate lost parts of the animal body, 
with a view to determining the principles 
by which at will one organ might be 
made to grow in place of another. 
Another line of investigation has related 
to the nature of fertilization — of which 
much has been said of late. Theseexperi- 
ments appear to beur out the theory that 
when an egg is fertilized the process is but 
the hastening of a natural growth that 
usually goes on so slowly that the egg 
generally dies before it is completed, 
though io Jower organisms it may go on 
in the unfertilized egg until it ‘‘ hatches.’’ 
The Professor claims to have beea able 
to cross the sea-urchin with the star-fish, 
the serpent-star, the twenty-ray star, and 
the holothurian. Professor Loeb with a 





sanguine modesty hopes that in time biol- 
ogists will be able to demonstrate some 
succession or continuity between dead and 
living matter, but he has not even tried to 
do this directly, endeavoring instead 
merely to enlarge human knowledge of 
the functions and origins of life as it 
exists, 





Literary Tastes of the Japanese 


HE report of the librarian of the Im- 
perial Library at Tokyo shows that 
the tastes of Japanese readers are not dis- 
tinctively literary in the narrower sense of 
that term, but largely favor scientific 
books and works giving information rather 
than entertainment or general culture. 
This is not unnatural considering the enor- 
mous strides Japan has been making in 
political and industrial development since 
it came into the family of nations, For 
fiction there is little demand. During the 
past year 12,486 bo»ks in the library at 
Tokyo, relating to theology and religion, 
or only 1.6 per cent. of the total number of 
books in the library, were asked for, while 
166,677 volumes, or 21.6 per cent., classified 
under the head of mathematics, science 
and medicine, were taken out. Works on 
literature and language to the number of 
152,711, or 20 per cent., were drawn, while 
18 per cent. of the applications were for 
books on history and geography. Works 
of art, industries, engineering and military 
and naval science figure prominently on 
the list of additions made in recent years 
to the shelves of the Imperial Library at 
Tokyo. It appears from thie that the 
Japanese, while artistic in taste and tem- 
perament, are just now greatly devoted to 
the informational and practical. 


Measuring Mental Phenomena 


NEW method of measuring men- 

tal phenomena, or ‘‘ another phys- 
ical criterion for the state of the human 
mind,’’ as the author presumes to call it, 
has been discovered by a Swiss engineer, 
E. K. Muller. It has long been known 
that mental processes are always attended 
by alterations in the physical state of the 
body, which in many cases admit of meas- 
urement, Excitement raises the tempera- 
ture of the blood, while nervous depression 
lowers it. Muller’s discovery, as described 
in the Scientific American, exhibits a cor- 
respondence in which the physical phe- 
nomenon concerned is electrical, and 
hence susceptible of great accuracy of 
measurement. Mr. Muller professes to 
note an interesting coanection between 
the conductivity of the human body and 
its psychical and physiological condition 
—a conductivity which undergoes great 
variation, according to the hour of the 
day at which the experiment is made 
and according to the meals taken by the 
person experimented upon. Any sensa- 
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tion or psychical emotion of a certain in- 
tensity will reduce the resistance of the 
human body instantaneously to a con- 


siderable extent. Any pain, real or 
suggested, will modify the resistance. 
Nervous persons, as well as strong 


smokers and drinkers, show an extremely 
low electric resistance. In the Electro- 
medical Institute at Zurich rooms have 
been fitted up for the measurement of 
the bodily electrical resistance of patients. 
The patient is placed in a so-called 
‘‘isolation room,’’ where he is removed 
from outside noises, while the measure- 
ment itself is carried on in arother 
apartment connected with the first by 
wires, The results are said to show the 
value of the method for ascertaining the 
degree of nervous susceptibility of a 
patient, his mental activity, and the 
frequency and intensity of pain during 
the measurement. It is thought to be 
possible, by the method just described, to 
discover from a number of investigations 
and meaturements a given average resist- 
ance for what might be termed “ stand- 
ard ’’ men, while the action of electrici- 
ty with therapeutical applications, if of 
value, might be verified objectively. 





Peaceful Outlook in Sweden and Norway 


f ‘| HE outlook tor peace is now brighter 

in Norway and Sweden. The So- 
cialists in Sweden have all along sympa- 
thized with the aspirations of their breth- 
ren in Norway, and King Oscar, person- 
ally unreconciled to the separation of the 
kingdoms, has not been abie, if willing, 
to enforce a continuance of the union. 
Sweden has now proposed, in order to 
avoid war, and also to save its face, that 
the question of the dissolution of the 
union be referred to a popular vote in 
Norway. The Norwegian Storthing, also 
acting in a conciliatory epirit, has unani- 
mousiy adopted that proposal, and has 
fixed upon August 13 as the date for the 
submission of the question by referendum 
to the people. It is understood that a part 
of the virtual understanding between the 
two countries is that a neutral belt or 
zone will be established on the border, 
within which all existing fortifications 
shall be razed, and no new fortifications 
shall be built by either nation. 





No Kansas State Oil-Refinery 


RECENT decision by the Kansas 

Supreme Court has defeated the 
plans which were elaborated by the Kan- 
sas Legislature last winter to enable the 
State to enter the industrial field as a 
competitor of the Standard Oil Company, 
although all the other measures adopted 
about the same time in the interest of 
the producers remain on the statute book. 
The Supreme Court held that the oil refin- 
ery law violated the constitutional provi- 
sion which forbids the State from being 
‘* a party in carrying on works of internal 
improvement.’’ The law was originally 
framed, indeed, to meet this poesible ob- 
jection by making the refinery an annex 
to the penitentiary, to be operated by con- 
victs as employees. But Justice Greene, in 
delivering the unanimous opinion of the 
court, asserted the right, in construing a 
statute, to take judicial notice of facts of 
which all well informed persons were 
aware, and denounced the penitentiary 
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annex scheme as a subterfuge, confessed to 
be so when the bill was passed, and hence 
as unconstitutional as if the record clearly 
disclosed its effects. Governor Hoch is 
much disappointed over the failure of a 
main part of his plan to force the ‘‘ Stand- 
ard ’’ to come to terms, but most of the 
Western papers expressed misgivings as to 
the constitutionality of the State refinery 
scheme at the very start. The oil-refinery 
bill was a concrete protest of the aroused 
people of Kansas against the blighting 
domination of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. As such it has had some effect 
already. It is clear that if the State once 
went into the ‘‘internal improvement ”’ 
business, there might be no end to its 
competition with legitimate private in- 
dustries, and the decision of the Supreme 
Court may on that account be welcomed 
by conservative citizens. 





Yellow Fever in New Orleans 


N epidemic of yellow fever has been 
prevailing in New Orleans, the 

cases reported up to date being about two 
hundred, and the deaths numbering 
fifty. The centres of infection have been 


. about thirty. The infection has been 


chietly among the Italians, the fever first 
appearing in the quarter around the 
French Market. Thoroughly scientifiv 
work has been performed in the screening 
and treatment of patients, and the thor- 
ough disinfection of premises where the 
disease has manifested itself. An effi- 
cient organization of forces for fighting 
the spread of the fever, and for a cam- 
paign of education and practical applica- 
tion of the mosquito extermination meth- 
ods, has been perfected.. City employees 
have been set to work cleaning gutters, 
and citizens are being organized in wards 
for sanitary work, a house-to-house can- 
vass being made to insure the screening of 
every cistern and the oiling of every pool 
and pond. In order to popularize the 
sanitary work, thousands of lapel buttons 
have been ordered, to be given to those 
who have followed this regulation of the 
Board of Health. The buttons are plain 
white, with a life size stegomyia fasciata 
pictured in the centre, and surrounded 
with the words: ‘‘ My cisterns are all 
right. How are yours?’ If the destruc- 
tion of the insect pests stops the spread of 
the disease, the visitation may prove to 
have been a blessing in disguise, since it 
will have demonstrated the ability of sci- 
ence to control yellow fever. 





Friction over Morocco 


HE friction over Morocco continues, 
owing to the inability of France 

and Germany to conclude a definite pro- 
gram for the Moroccan Conference, which, 
it is hoped, may be held at Tangier, per- 
haps in October. The agreement of July 
8 contemplated a joint program of the 
Powers, but the arrangement of the 
details of this plan is causing renewed 
difficulty, particularly in connection with 
the right of France to police the territory 
adjoining Algeria, and to supervise the 
maintenance of order throughout the 
empire. The indecisive state of the nego- 


tiations has caused apprehension again 
on the Paris Bourse. From the stand- 
point of Germany the Kaiser, by his hur- 
ried visit to Morocco and ardent adver- 
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tisement of the German pretensivis, has 
won a single point —the recognition of 
Germany as a Mediterranean factor. But 
if Germany has gained, it is not so certain 
yet that France has lost. If the Powers 
are to control Moroccan affairs, they must 
almost certainly do so through an agent, 
and that agent can hardly be any other 
than France. It is within the realm of 
possibility that France will find herself 
stronger in Morocco after the Conference 
than before. Under the pretext of Mo- 
rocco, Germany really struck at the 
Anglo-French entente; but instead of 
forcing England and France apart, the 
Kaiser has actually brought them nearer 
together. 





Discoveries at Telloh 


MONG the objects found by Captain 
Croz, who succeeded M. de Sarzec 
in archzeological work at Telloh, is a head 
belonging to a diorite statue. When this 
head was applied to one of the smaller 
statues of Gudea in the Lovvre at Paris it 
was found to fit perfectly. Among other 
finds is a tablet, referred to in a receat 
number of Records of the Past, on which 
are inscribed curses against the people 
of Gishku for the ruin which they 
wrought upon Lagash in the reign of 
Urukagiaa. This inscription seems to 
have been writte: by a priestly person 
who sought to see in that inter-civic 
struggle an act of sacrilege against Nin- 
girsu, the god of Lagash. At that junc- 
ture the seat of government seems to have 
shifted to Uruk or Erech, and the advent 
of Sargon of Accad must soon after have 
put an end to those petty wars. A cylin- 
der has also been discovered of the solar 
hero, Gilgames, represented as a fisher- 
man, showing a person tightly cinctured, 
and with a wasp waist, resembling the 
men on Mycenzesn monuments. To all 
these a Chaldean origin may be attrib- 
uted. 





De Tocqueville Centenary 


HE one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Alexis de Tvcqueville, 
which occurred on July 29, deserved a 
wider recognition than it received either 
in America or Europe. De Tocqueville 
was one of the strong and original think- 
ers of his time ; and perhaps it is not too 
much to say that his work on ‘‘ Democra- 
cy in America,’’ in spite of some faults, 
and notwithstanding the fact that excel- 
lent books on the same subject have ap- 
peared since — notably one by James 
Bryce, M. P. — remains the most pene- 
trating and illuminating study of democ- 
racy based upon the experience of the 
United States to be found in any lan- 
guage. While De Tocqueville’s stay in 
America was quite limited in time, his 
wide and accurate observation and good 
sense in generalizing from his data enabled 
him to write a work which appealed to a 
large copstituency in Europe, and pro- 
foundly to shape the movement of civil- 
ization toward democracy. It is a curious 
fact that De Tocqueville has been criti- 
cised by Mr. Bryce for following the 
a priori or dedactive method, and by 
Professor Sidgwick for being decidedly in- 
ductive and much limited by his observa- 
tional method. It is quite clear that De 
Tocqueville knew little of the origin of 
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American institutions by way of England. 
Mr. Bryce’s description of ‘* Democracy 
in America’ as ‘‘ a work of edification ”’ 
is true in the broader sense at any rate, 
for while some of De Tocqueville’s facts 
were erroneous, and others not erroneous 
were irrelevant, and still others neither 
false nor gratuitous were wrongly inter- 
preted or di»proportionately emphasized, 
he yet produced a book whose reflections 
are, on the whole, applicable to all man- 
kind, since it touched on the failings and 
dangers permanently inhering in society. 
Thougb some would say that De Tocque- 
ville, being a Frenchman, composed a 
book which was more a work of art than 
of science, ‘‘ Democracy in America ”’ is 
yet noted for its acuteness, the delicacy of 
its analysis, the elegant precision of its 
reasonings, the purity of its style, and the 
elevation of the truths there presented. It 
has been said quite acutely of De Tocque- 
ville that his analysis is ‘‘ always right so 
far as it is qualitative, often wrong where 
it attempts to be quantitative.”’ 

The years of De Tocqueville’s early 
manhood were memorable for France, He 
was opposed alike to revolution and to ar- 
bitrary power, and advocated a constitu- 
tional monarchy. He was a regretful wit- 
ness of the Revolution of 1830, and a year 
later he set out on the journey to America 
which was to bear such noteworthy fruits. 
While in this country the distinguished 
visitor caught glimpses — they were hard- 
ly more — of the New England, Dutch, 
Quaker and Southern types of life. It is 
strange to find so close a student of forms 
of government remarking, after seeing the 
Quakers of Philadelphia, upon the supe- 
riority of the spirit and manner of a peo- 
ple over its laws in shaping its condition. 
The publication of the firet part of ‘‘ De- 
mocracy in America ’’ made its author at 
thirty-one of the famous men of his time. 
In 1836 the French Academy decreed for 
it an extraordinary prize. De Tocqueville’s 
later years were devoted to the literary la- 
bors which were so congenial to him, and 
with the publication in 1856 of the first 
part of ‘‘ The Old Régime and the Revo- 
lution,’? he reached the summit of his 
fame as an author. He was always a stu- 
dent and critic more than he was a leader 
or popular favorite, and came to America 
and went away with a lofty opinion of 
American institutions, but without having 
formed any permanent friendship with 
our men of affaires. 


FACTS WORTH NOTING 


— The U.S. Government is sending out 
Frank Benton, a bee expert, of the Agri- 
cultural Department, to examine those 
portions of the globe where desirable types 
oi honey- makers are believed to exist. In 
his tour Mr. Benton will visit India and 
the Philippines, in order to study the giant 
bee of those countries. 


—— Sufficient funds have been raised to 
erect a monument to Ensign Worth Bagley 
— who was killed at Cardenas, Cuba — in 
the city of Raleigh, N.C. His brother, Da- 
vid Worth Bagiey, will pose for the figure. 
The contract tor the statue bas been award- 
éd to E. H. Packer ot New York. 


——General Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, who bas returned from Australia 
in excellent health, has just started on a 
2,000- mile moter tour. He is enthusiastic 
Over the results of his five months’ tour in 
the antipodes, and has been profoundly im- 
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pressed with the possibilities of the tuture 
of Australia. But the vital need of Aus- 
tralia, he says, is more people, and he in- 
tends promoting schemes of immigration 
ov a larger scale than ever before. 


— A hurricane devastated the Marshall 
Islands on June 30. The Marshall Islands 
— which figure frequently in tales of ad- 
venture on the seas — form a large archi- 
pelago of small islands of coral formation 
northeast of the Ladrone Islands, Poly- 
nesia. 


-—— The Victorian Assembly, on July 26, 
passed a bill granting the elective franchise 
to women. Universal manhood suffrage 
has hitherto prevailed in the elections to 
the Legislative Assembly, the lower House 
ot Parliament. 


—F. J. W. Boettcher, a well. known 
scientist of Washington, has in his collec- 
tion 10,000 specimens of plants from all 
parts of the world, labeled and arranged 
with wonderful system aod neatness. For 
a number of years Mr. Boettcher was con- 
nected with the Agricultural Department. 


— The appearance ot bubonic plague on 
the Isthmus of Panama has embarrassed 
the Administration at Washington. The 
sanitary officers at Panama are making 
active preparations to stop the spread of 
the disease. Several thousand rat-traps 
have been purchased, which will be dis- 
tributed wherever there is a colony of the 
pestitferous rodents, in order that none ot 
them may get away from the Isthmus on 
ships and carry infection to northern ports. 
Incinerators are asked for in large quanti- 
ties, for the destruction of refuse material 
in the residence section of the canal zone. 


— The House of Lords rejected, on July 
27, by a majority of 64,a resolution pro- 
posed by the Duke of Devonshire opposing 
any general or penal tariff, or colonial 
preference, based on the taxation of food. 
The Marquis of Londonderry, lord presi- 
dent of the council, declared that he sup- 
ported Premier Balfour’s policy, but would 
resign if there should arise any question 
of the taxation of tood. Forvign Minister 
Lansdowne, for the Goverment, declined to 
offer any specific declaration regarding the 
tariff, or colonial preierence. 


— The Mikado of Japan, assisted by 
the Crown Princess, gave an audience and 
a luncheon to Secretary Taft and his party 
last week in Tokyo. Minister Griscom 
and Mrs. Griscom were among the guests 
at the banquet. A garden party succeeded 
the luncheon. The Emperor ordered his 
private park to be throwaopen. The park 
was completed three hundred years ago, 
and no foreigners were ever before ad- 
mitted to it. 


" — A report made as to the operation of 
the wireless telegraphy apparatus on board 
the *‘ Brooklyn,’' the flagship of Admiral 
Sigsbee’s squadron, on the trip to France 
and return, states that the longest distance 
at which wireless messages were read dur- 
ing the daytime was 540 sea miles, and at 
night 1,100 sea miles, while a wireless sig- 
nal was made out ata distance of 1,780 sea 
miles. The message which was received 
from a distance of 1,100 sea miles came in 
so strongly that donbtless it might have 
been heard at a still greater distance. 


— The Arctic steamer ‘ Roosevelt,’’ 
bearing Commander Robert E. Peary’s 
latest expedition, lett North Sydney, C. B., 
July 26, on her voyage of discovery toward 
the North Pole. A great crowd cheered und 
whistles tooted as the steamer passed dowu 
the harbor. The whole city had been deco- 
rated in honor ot the event. Commander 
Peary is confident that his expedition will 
be successful, in which case he hopes to re- 
turn in September, 1906. 
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— The old dynamite cruiser “‘ Vesu- 
vius,” while testing torpedoes in Narra- 
gansett Bay, July 27, was struck by one of 
the Whitehead models, which turned in a 
circle after being launched and hit the 
vessel abont ten teet below the water line. 
So great was the speed of the torpedo 
model that it dented the plates on the port. 
side, and the water-tight compartments 
were ordered closed. This ‘ boomerang=- 
ing’’ of ships by their own torpedoes rep- 
resents a new danger in torpedo practice. 


-—— On the Cross River, in the southern 
country .of Atam, in Africa, many sculp- 
tured ornamental stones have boen discov- 
ered. Numbers of these are carved in the 
rough semblance of men so far as the top of 
the stone is concerned, the natural shape of 
the stoue, however, being very little al- 
tered. These stones are mostly water- 
worn basaltic rocks gathered irom the 
neighboring river beds. They are erected 
as memorials to dead chiefs, and torm a 
part of the local ancestor- worship. 


—— The most powerful fleet of naval ves- 
sels ever gathered in New York harbor an- 
chored last week ir two divisions, one ly- 
ing in a line in the Hudson River from 
Grant’s tomb to Fiftieth Street, and the 
other off Tompkinsville in the lower Bay. 
Sixteen warships, carrying 263 guns, ilay 
moored or anchored in New York waters. 
These ships comprised the vessels of Ad- 
miral Sigsbee’s squadron and those of the 
North Atlantic fleet under Admiral Robley 
D. Evans, besides several ships at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


— A Japanese battalion has landed and 
seized a lighthouse on the Siberian coast 
near Dekastries, a post formerly called 
Alexandrovsk, one hundred miles north of 
Viadivostok, after a preliminary shelling 
by torpedo-boat destroyers. The episode 
is considered to have importance only in 
connection with the Sakhalin eampaign. 
As the landing was effected at a place 
where the Straits of Tartary, between Sak- 
halin and the mainland, are narrowest, the 
move was apparently a part of the strategy 
ot the Japanese to prevent the escape of the 
Russian garrison in Sakhalin across the 
Straits. The landing is too far north to 
have any bearing on the main campaign or 
on the operations against Vladivostok. 


—fThe American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, which for some time past has 
conducted torty or more courses of study in 
the Bible and biblical subjecis, and whose 
contention has been for the inductive meth- 
od in the popular study of the Bible, has, 
with the consent of the Council ot Seventy, 
been incorporated in the University of 
Chicago, and now looks forward to a grow- 
ing work. It will be known as the Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature of the University 
ot Chicago. The working tacilities of the 
Institute are greatly increased, and the 
permanency of its work is thought to be 
assured by its association with an estab- 
lished university. 


—— An electric express train on the Lan- 
cashire & Yorkshire railroad, bound from 
Liverpool to Southport, collided last 
Thursday with ar empty stationary train 
at a station, causing the death of twenty- 
three persons and the injury of a number of 
others. The collision lifted the first car of 
the express completely off the steel frame 
and crashed it down again on the heads of 
the unfortuuate passengers. More would 
have been killed but for the presence of 
mind of a Liverpool architect, who. seeing 
that a collision was inevitable, shouted to 
his fellow- passengers to throw themselveer 
upon the floor of the car. Almost immedi- 
ately after the crash the wreckage burst. 
into flames. 
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Bishop Joyce Gone Home 


GAIN the church is called to deep 
ws mourning at the loss of one of its 
best beloved chief pastors. At one o’clock 
on the morning of July 28, Bishop Isaac 
W. Joyce passed peacefully on to the 
land of everlasting light. The paralytic 
stroke which ushered in the end came 
upon him while preaching, as we have 
already noted, on Sunday, July 2, at the 
Red Rock Camp-ground, Minnesota. 
Tenderly conveyed, as soon as possible, 
to his home in Minneapolis, he had every 
possible attention that affection and skill 
could render, but fuiled to rally. 

Bishop Joyce was of lrish ancestry, 
and was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, 
Oct. 11, 1836, so that in three more 
moaths he would have entered on his 
seventicth year. He spent his early days 
on the farm where he saw the light. 
His parents, James W. and Mary Ann 
Joyce, removed to another farm near 
Lafayetie, Tippecanoe County, Indiana, 
in 1851. Here, at the age of sixteen, he 
was converted, and united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, July 22, 
1852. Hearing soon the call of God to 
the ministry, he prepared himself with 
such schooling as was open tu him, grad- 
uating at the Hartsville University in 
1858, and joined the Northwest Indiana 
Conference, Oct, 4, 1859. Here for many 
years he filled with high effectiveness 
some of the most important charges, and 
was also for four years a presiding elder. 
When pastor at Greencastle, seat of 
De Pauw University (from which he 
received the degree of A. M., his D. D. 
coming from Dickinson), he made a very 
deep impression upon all with whom he 
duingled, leading the church in the erec- 
tion of a fine new edifice, and being 
exceedingly popular with the students. 
High success in the pastorate was his 
uniform experience. He was wonderfully 
well balanced — kind without being 
weak, deeply devout and zealously active, 
yet with no touch of cani or fanaticism, 
fervent yet prudent, a friend to ail, but 
no flatterer, every way sensible and effi- 
cient. 

In 1880 he was transferred to the Cincin- 
nati Conference, and spent the next eight 
years in the city of Cincinnati, where he 
greatly advanced every interest of Metho- 
dism and proved most wholesome in his 
influence. During his first pastorate at 
St. Paul’s God blessed the people with a 
revival of religion which continued three 
months. Indeed, in nearly all of his 
charges, revivals — sometimes very ex- 
tensive ones—were the rule. After 
spending a full term of three years at St. 
Paul’s, he took charge of Trinity for a 


_ similar period, and then was returned to 


St. Paul’s, which fact, in itself, speaks 
volumes for the hold he obtained on the 
affections of the people and their implicit 
confidence in his tried abilities. Churches 
always enjoyed a murked season of pros- 
perity under his labors, and all their in- 
terests were promoted by his admunistra- 
tive and evangelistic powers, his warm 
sympathies, his ever-burning zeal. 

In September, 1886, by appointment of 
the Bishops, he was sent to represent the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Church 


of Canada, held in Toronto. The im- 
pression which he made, for himeelf, for 
the denomination he represented, and 
for the Heavenly Master whose message 
he most faithfully delivered to the con- 
gregation of warm-hearted, enthusiastic 
Methodists who completely filled the 
great Metropolitan Church and listened 
eagerly to his earnest words, was very 
profound. The report of his official visit 
which he made to the General Confer- 
ence of 1888 shows that he was exceed- 
ingly gratified with his hearty reception, 
and with what he saw of Canadian 
Methodism. 

At this same General Conference of 
1888, to which he was elected from the 
Cincinnati Conference— he had been pre- 
viously elected by the Northwest Indiana 
a member of the General Conference of 
1880, where he sat on the Judiciary com- 
mittee, as he did also in 1888, to the du- 
ties of which he was particularly adapted 
— he thrilled the assembly by the beauti- 
ful and touching tribute which he paid, 
at the memorial service, to his dear 
friend, Bishop Isaac W. Wiley. From 
the admirably written obituary which he 
there read with such effect, we are dis- 
posed to make a few quotations, so strik- 
ingly are 'the words which he used for 
his friend applicable to himself : 


** In whatever light we consider him, we 
always see in him a man pure, consecrated, 
wise, gentle, noble, unselfish, strong, faith- 
ful, resolute.’’ “ His sympathies were of 
the most comprehensive character. He 
loved man as man. He believed in the 
equal rights of all men, and to the extent of 
his ability and opportunity he persuaded 
others to like views. He believed that all 
men are brethren, and no matter what the 
nationality, conditicn or color of men, they 
shuuld love and be loved as brothers.’’ 
** He was a plain man, simple in tastes and 
habits, disliking show or display of any 
kind. The preaching he loved most was 
that which aimed at once for the conver- 
sion of sinners and the confirmation of be- 
lievers in Christ and His truth. He loved 
to preach on the great themes of the 
Gospel, and he never faltered tor a moment 
in his faith that the world will finally sub 
mit to Christ.’”’ ‘‘ He traveled into every 
part of the world inspecting the work of 
our great church, carefully supervising its 
many and varied interests, and conscien- 
tiously performing the many duties rs- 
quired by his office. He never disappointed 
his triends by tailure, but met his responsi- 
bilities faithtully and well.’’ 


When the General Conference of 1888 
met in New York, Bishops Simpson, 
Wiley and Harris having died during the 
quadrenninum, it was deemed best to 
strengthen the episcopacy with five addi- 
tional bishops, and there was a very gen- 
eral expectation that one so conspicuously 
representing the pastorate at its best as he 
who for eight years had magnificently 
managed matters in Cincinnati, would 
be surely among the five. On the first hal- 
lot he stood fifth, on the second fourth, 
and on the third third, next to the two, 
Vincent and FitzGerald, who were then 
elected. He was elected third, receiving 
326 votes out of a total 449. 

His episcopal residence for the first eight 
years was at Chattanooga, Tenn., where 
he looked after the affairs of the church in 
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that region in the broad, brotherly spirit 
of the words quoted from his pen in the 
foregoing extract, and served for five 
years as president of the U. 8. Grant Uni- 
versity. In 1896 he took up his residence 
at Minneapolis, and there, in a beautiful 
home, the joint property of himself and 
his son, Col. F. M. Joyce, with whom he 
lived, he passed the remainder of his days, 
so far as his widely extended official du- 
ties permitted. 

For four years — during the quadren- 
nium 1900-1904 — he was president of the 
Epworth League of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, succeeding in this high 
office Bishop Ninde, with whom he was 
to a rare degree a kindred spirit, and who, 
it will be remembered, died even more 
suddenly, in the full vigor of his man- 
hood, Jan. 3, 1901, at just about the same 
age, 68}. Many of our readers will recall 
the very great acceptability with which 
Bishop Joyce discharged the duties of his 
presidency of the League, and the ear- 
nestness with which he threw himself 
into the work. Few are more popular 
among the young Methodists than he, 
few indeed have given them a higher ex- 
ample. 

He was extremely enthusiastic and effi- 
cient in his relation to our woridwide 
missions, very many of which he visited, 
and never without grand results. He had 
episcopal supervision of our work in 
Europe during 1892, and held all our An- 
nual Conferences and mission mee‘*ings in 
the various countries over there that year. 
The secretary of the Conference in Ger- 
many writes of the 1892 session at Frank- 
furt : 


** The proceedings were marked by a kind 
and brotherly spirit that prevailed until 
the close of the session. I am sure that the 
beloved president of the Conference has 
done very much to keep all brethrenina 
good temper, and it was by no means an 
act of formality when the Conterence in a 
series of resolutions expressed its heartiest 
thanks to Bishop Joyce tor his wise and 
tatherly counsels, his careful direction of 
the business of the Conference, his heart- 
stirring addresses, his inspiring sermon, 
and his biessed co-operation in the divine 
services, aud that it was its desire to see 
him again as president of the Conterence in 
not too distant afuture. The Bishop has 
won all hearts.’’ 


It was the same in the more northerly 
Conferences of Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. It is recorded : ‘‘ These were 
all scenes of revival power under the 
earnest ministrations of the good Bishop, 
who will te held in loving remembrance 
throughout Scandinavia.”’ 

Bishop Joyce made tbe episcopal visita- 
tion to Mexico, and presided at the An- 
nual Conference in January, 1895. Dr. 
Jobn W. Butler writes that the Bishop 
gave them the motto: ‘‘A thousand 
souls for Christ in 1895.’’ ‘* The workers 
in this city caught the inspiration, and 
have done the best work of their lives 
this year. Ninety-eight accessions in ten 
months is a record unheard of before in 
any one place in the Mission.’”” He had 
episcopal supervision of the work in 
China, Japan, and Korea, in both 1896 
and 1897. He visited every part of the 
field most faithfully and his work gave 
unalloyed satisfaction to all the mission- 
aries and the native Christians. The pre- 
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siding elder writes concerning the Hing- 
hua Conference, 


‘*‘ Bishop Joyce made every session a seas 
son of spiritual blessing and profitable in- 
struction a8 well as of inspiration. The 
Sabbath will indeed live in history. The 
power of God came down upon preacher 
and people.” 


The Bishop himself said : 


“Sunday, Nov. 22, at Foochow, and 
Sunday, Nov. 29, at Hinghua, were two 
ot the most wondertal Sundays I have ever 
had in all my life. I have seen some 
gracious and marvelous results on Contfer- 
ence Sundays, but these two Sundays went 
peyond anything -I have ever seen any- 
where. The blessed, old-fashioned Gospel, 
under the blessing ot the Holy Spirit, does 
produce old-fashioned revivals, old tash- 
ioned conversions, and old-fashioned vic- 
tories.” 


It was so wherever the Bishop went. 
He made two episcopal tours of South 
America, holding the Conference ses- 
sions in 1908 and 1904. The workers 
there bear testimony that ‘‘ his presiden- 
ey of the Conference was especially 
blessed in spiritual results;’’ “‘ his words 
of encouragement and advice were excep- 
tionally precious ;’’ “‘ by spiritual minis- 
trations and official counsel he endeared 
himself to us in an unusual degree,’’ 

Very much the same was it in the 
home land. He has not been very much 
with us in this part of the country.. The 
Vermont Conference was heid by him in 
1893, the Maine and New England in 
1900, the East Maine and New England 
Southern in 1901 ; and we are free to say 
that we have heard no whisper of com- 
plaint regarding his administration. It 
seems to us that an exceptionally sweet 
and hallowed influence was left wherever 
he moved. The resolution unanimously 
passed by the New England Conference, 
every word of which was meant, was no 
doubt substantially repeated, and with 
equal heartiness, at the other Conferences 
above mentioned. It ran as follows: 


“Whereas Bishop Isaac W. Joyce, D. D., 
by his uniform kindness, impartiality, and 
splendid parliamentary skill, has conduct- 
ed the sessions of this Conference, winning 
the highest esteem, confidence and respect 
ofall our members ; and whereas, under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, he delivered 
on the Sabbath day a sermon of rare beau- 
ty, intellectual strength, and spiritual 
power, which will ever be an inspiration 
for good to us all, therefore, 

‘“* Resolved, That we extend to him our 
sincere and heartfelt thanks, with the ear- 
nest prayer that God will spare him many 
years in the high office which, with divine 
grace, he so signally honors.”’ 


But, alas ! not many years was he thus 
spared. Updoubtedly he worked too 
hard. He could not seem to help it, such 
was his ardent nature. How greatly he 
will be missed ! Genial, beautiful, reli- 
able, he wore his honors and his dignities 
meekly. He could be implicitly trusted. 
He never uttered an unkind word. His 
elevation honored the pastorate, and 
Showed that the church, sometimes at 
east, puts a proper estimate upon those 
who go about doing good. As he said of 
Bishop Wiley, so we can say of him: 


“ He left but little earthly property tor 
his family; but he left them the legacy of a 
pure character, a good name, an exalted 
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purpose, and a useful life. His memory 
will livein the hearts of thousands of the 
Lord’s poor who loved him because they 
knew he loved them tor Christ's sake. He 
was a true friend. He was never in haste 
to believe evil of others ; he chose to live in 
an atmosphere of charity toward all men. 
He rever allowed himself to cherish mal- 
ice or ill. will toward any.” 


His death room, we learn, was a veri- 
table ante-chamber of heaveu. He rested 
in perfect peace, with uttermost confi- 
dence in his Redeemer, and broke forth 
repeatedly, so far as physical powers per- 
mitted, in exclamations of great joy. It 
was as might have been expected, from 
such a life. Few men in the church have 
been more beloved, few will be more la- 
mented. 

He married, in 1461, Miss C. W. Bos- 
serman, of La Porte, Indians. After for- 
ty-four years of wedded happiness she is 
left with these precious memories and a 
bright hope of a happy meeting before 
very long. We commend her to the sym- 
pathies and prayers of the church. 





DEFECTS OF JAPANESE CIV. 
ILIZATION 


O much has} been written of late in 
praise of Japanese civilization that 
many people have an exaggerated notion 
regarding the qualities of the Japanese, 
who seem to their distorted imagination 
little demigods. That the Japanese have 
shown a marvelous sdaptiveness to what 
may be called the mechanical conditions 
of modern Civilization, a marked acquisi- 
tiveness of improved ideas, and even an 
ability to some extent to improve still 
more upon the improvements, is indispu- 
table. To think that they have “‘ already 
attained,’’ or are ‘‘already perfect,’’ isa 
mistake. While some of the Japanese are 
Christians, and others exhibit the stoical 
virtues of paganism in a remarkable de- 
gree, itis a matter of common comment 
that the great mass of the Japanese are 
licentious, self-seeking and conceited. 
These faults no doubt obtain very largely 
in Europe and America, but they prevail 
in Japan to so great an extent as to be 
characteristic. It is perfectly possible to 
admire the many virtues of the Japanese 
without being blind to these unfortunate 
traits of their character, which are partly 
encouraged by their ‘‘ religion,’’ or myth- 
fa‘th. Mr. Kiichi Kaneko, in a recent 
article in the Arena, declares that Japan 
is afflicted with the usual social vizes and 
troubles incidental to modern life, aggra- 


-vated in her case by over-population and 


under- production of the staple articles of 
food and clothing, while its people fre- 
quently assume a very hostile attitude 
egainst organized government and the 
established order of things. Mr, Kaneko 
frankly says that he writes ‘‘not as a 
patriot, but as a Japanese Socialist ;’’ and 
his picture is probably overdrawn on the 
side of pessimism as the common descrip- 
tions of Japan to be read in the American 
papers are exaggerated in the direction of 
praise and encomium. 

In order to obtain a just view of Japan 
and its possibilities, it is necessary to re- 
member that the Japanese are not much 
more unselfish and altruistic in their 
Asiatic policy than are the Russians ; 
that neither side is consciously and delib- 
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erately fighting for the good of mankind, 
but primarily for its own advantage; and 
that, despite the display by the soldiers of 
the Mikado of magnificent military vir- 
tue, the masses of Japan remain essen- 
tially heathen in life and spirit, and will 
continue so uatil the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ — which purifies the springs of the 
ianer life, sanctifying the heart and re- 
deeming the body from abuse — conquers 
the Japanese even more effectually than 
they have been conquering the Russians. 





A Model Prayer 


T the ceremonies over the reception 

of the body of John Paul Jones at 

the U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 

Md., prayer was offered by Chaplain 

Henry H. Clark, U. 8. N. — a prayer so 

appropriate for the occasion, so model in 

every respect, as to justify perpetuation 
in print : 


God of our tathers, we praise Thee tor the 
lite and memory of him whose mortal re- 
mains are now to find resting place under 
the flag he so loved, in the nation he did so 
much tocreate! We thank Thee that Thou 
didst show in him qualities of manhood 
that not only create, but perpetuate, na- 
tions. Asal) that is earthly of him is com- 
mitted to the reverent care and devotion of 
the land whose debt to him is beyond all 
price, may the sublime lessons of his cour- 
age and patience and resource and hopeful- 
ness and consecration be charged anew 
with moral power to more deeply fire and 
impress every American heart. Grant that 
the nation so rich in the heritage of great 
names may fore and more guide its lite 
by standards of highest honor and right- 
eousness, Free us from every motive that 
can pervert our deeds and hurt our influ- 
ence among the nations of the earth. Make 
us equal to our high trusts, reverent in our 
use ot freedom, just in the exercise of 
power, tender and pitiful toward the weak 
and ignorant; and may we walk lovingly 
and hambly in Thy sight, in all these ways 
endeavoring to show the depth of our grat- 
itude for the men who, by the greatness of 
Thy call to them, and in the execution of 
the work allotted to them, made us a 
sovereign people ; made possible the great- 
ness and happiness that crown our nation- 
al life. Hear us, our Heavenly Father, in 
this our prayer, for Christ’s sake! 





Publicity the Remedy 


HE revelations of the deeply en- 
trenched system of graft in Pailadel- 
phia fully justified the declaration of Hon. 
Elihu Root to Mayor Weaver; ‘ Taere is 
more at stake here than the mere puaish- 
ment of isolated offences. There is the 
question whether your city shall continue 
to be governed by criminals or shall take 
its place in the list of American ci ies ca- 
pable of honest self government.” Secre- 
tary ot the Navy Bonaparte, in his address 
before the Christian Eadeavor Convention 
at Baltimore on “ Pare Politics,’ struck 
straight from the shoulder and covered the 
whole ground when he said that the trou- 
ble with the administration of our public 
aftairs is * simply dishonesty.” 

It is impossible to use sufficiently em- 
phatic language in describing the rotten- 
ness with which the business of the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Company of New York 
has been conducted. The New York EHven- 
ing Post is not a whit too emphatic in say- 
ing: 

“The full testimony of Messrs.. Hyde and 


Alexander is sickening reading. To such cal- 
lous betrayal! of a grext trast it must be hard to 
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find a parallel. These men had not simply itch- 
ing paims, every square inch of their cuticle 
was inflamed with the desire for money oot law- 
fully theirs, Their confessions let us into an at- 
mosphere of sordid politico-financial intrigue 
and swindling wbere every honest man must 
feel himself stified. 

‘* The right place for these architects of finan- 
cial disaster and moral ruin is in the prisoner’s 
dock. There can be no satisfactory disposal of 
the flaming scandals until the douche o/ crimi- 
nal prosecution is turned upon tbem, Let the 
whole be laid bare in court. Let all the loose 
ends be followed up in court, all the mysterious 
suppressions of evidence accounted for. If we 
have anywhere iu State or county a relentless 
prosecutor, his ig the opportunity to apply the 
caustic of the penal code to this ulcer.” 


Inferences from such revelations follow, 
and are usually carried toan extreme. It 
is interred that all life insurance companies 
are untrustwortby — which is by no means 
true ; that political administration is every- 
where coniucted on the gratt system — 
which is equaliy uutrue ; and especially that 
these are the “ worst of all days ” in the be- 
trayal of public trusts — which facts do not 
justify ; and that there is no sufficient cure 
for these evils. The best word we have 
seeu along this line, as frank as it is hope- 
tul, was spoken recently by Cardinal Gib- 
bons. He said: 


* Corporation corruption is a fixed evil that 
we must reckon witb just as long as the present 
condition of society exists in this country. 
Whenever there is an amalgamation of great 
capital, or a large collection of men interested 
inone money-making concern, there is sure to 
be corruption. It is not anew story. It isa 
story as old as the world’s history. The only 
Teason that it comes so much tothe fore at pres- 
ent is that the methods of its detection are daily 
growing stronger. Corruption has always ex- 
isted. Corruption, 1 am much ,a»fraid, will al- 
Ways exist as long as human nature yields to 
the tributes that lead to temptation. 

“ The bright spot in the whole swamp of pres- 
ent moral degradation is the fact that the degra- 
dation is made known. Corruption cannot exist 
nowadays without being discovered afier a 
while. The greater the ev], tbe greater the pos- 
sibility of remedy. And that possibility of rem- 
edy has now become such an assured fact that It 
counterbalances, almost, the evil which the 
present condition of money madness crestes. 

‘ The fear, the dread of exposure, is the coun- 
terbalancing element, and that fear, that dread, 
that horror of having anameonce respected 
dragged down, is due to the efforts of the metro- 
politan press. 

“It may not be good theology, it may not be 
good ethics, but it is certainly very good com- 
raon sense, and a very good moral element that 
the fear, the dread of exposure in tbe public 
press, keeps many a man sticking close to the 
patb of rectitude who otherwise would stray off 
into the byways of personal graft.” 


It is not that the present days are increas- 
ingly evil, but because the hour of the dis- 


covery and publicity of wrong has fully 


come. We are reminded strongly of the 
words of Him who was the Truth aud knew 
*“* what was in man,’’ when He said: “ Vor 
there is nothing covered, that shall not be 
revealed; neither hid, that shall not be 
known. ‘Therefore whatsoever ye have 
spoken in darkness shall be heard in the 
light ; and that which ye have spoken in 
the ear in closets shall be proclaimed upon 
the housetops.” 





One Woman’s Vacation 


MONG the attendants upon _ the 
Woman’s Conference at Northfield 

were fitteen working girls from the East 
Side, New York city. They were there by 
the invitation of a wealthy young lady, 
who not only paid all their expenses, but 
came with them and devoted herselt to 
them in makizg their outing as pleasant 
and profitable as possible. Her act of gen- 
erous provision for these girls was discov- 
red only by accident, for this benefactor 
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took pains to conceal her gracious minis- 
try. After the fact became known, it was 
inspiring to see how delicately and 
thoughttully she filled up the week with 
pleasure and profit for her guests. It be- 
came known, as the week ended, that all 
were Christian disciples, some. having en- 
tered into a Christian experience while at 
Northfield. ‘“‘Is it not more blessed to 
give than to receive,” even in the matter of 
@ vacation? 





PERSONALS 


— Prot. W. G. Seaman, of Da Pauw Uni- 
versity, arrived in this city last week, and 
will spend a part of his vacation with his 
many triends among us. 


— A card received trom Rov. W. N. Ma- 
son, of Wesley Church, Salem, bearing date, 
London, Eng, July 18, says: ‘‘ Am having 
a fine trip, with great weather to tavor the 
sightseer.”’ 


—Dr.J. P. D. John, tormer president of 
De Pauw University, has established head- 
quarters at Dawson, Yukon, Alaska, dur- 
ing his lecture tour of that country. Dr. 
John is the first lecturer to invade that ter- 
ritory. 


- Mr. A. E. Dunn, general manager of 
the advertising department of the Book 
Concern, has just finished twenty-five years 
of service with this institution. Mr. Dunn 
is oneof the most successful men in his line 
in the country, and his usetulness to the 
church has been a continuous demonstra- 
tion. 


— Rov. John J..Tigert, D. D., editor of the 
Methodist Review ot the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, is delivering a course ot 
lectures on the Gospel of John in connection 
with the summer school of Garrett Biblical 
Institute. He. preached in First Church, 
Evanston, Sunday morning, July 9, to the 
great delight of a large congregaticn. 


— Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Washington, 
D. C., spent a delightful week in San Fran 
cisco,and made herself acquainted with the 
missionary work being done among the 
Chinese and Japanese women in that city. 
Equipped with letters of introduction from 
Dr. George B. Smyth, assistant missionary 
secretary, to the leading missionaries in the 
Orient, she sailed with the Taft party on the 
** Manchuria.” 


— The city of Nuremberg, in conjunction 
with the Society of German Clockmakers, 
has erected a monument by way of com- 
memorating Peter Henlein, who, tour hun- 
dred years ago, substituted springs for 
weights in clocks, and thus made watches 
a possibility. The statue was made by the 
Berlin sculptor Meissner. It represents 
Henlein at work in his shop, iv shirt- 
sleeves and apron. 


— Rev. F. B. Meyer is a good enough 
Congregationalist to be pastor of Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road, Lon- 
don, and a good enough Baptist to be elect- 
ed president of the Baptist Union. As a 
matter of fact, Christ Church is more Inde- 
pendent than it is Congregational, and Mr. 
Meyer has ties and associations linking 
him with all the churches in England and 
America. The Free Church Council plat- 
form has made him a familiar figure all 
over England. Mr. Meyer’s restless energy, 
says the Christian World, amaz3s all who 
come in close dontact with him. He isa 
powertul speaker, aud a pastmaster in the 
act of conducting conferences. His devo. 
tional writings are widely circulated. 


Those who know him say that he has a 
keen sense of humor and a ready wit. The 
Baptist Union has certainly made no mis- 
take ia electing Mr. Meyer its president. 
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— Rev. S.O. Benton, D. D., one of the 
missionary secretaries, called at this office 
last week on his way to New Brunswick 
tor a briet vacation. 


— Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, the distin. 
guished London preacher, will occupy the 
pulpit of Hanson Place Church, Brooklyn, 
the first three Sundays in September. 


— Rev. Dr. Herbert E. Foss, who broke 
dowu in health when pastor of Arch St, 
Church, Philadelphia, is recovering, and is 
supplying Hanson Place Church, Brook- 
lyn, the last two Sundays in July and all 
of August. 


— Dr. Borden P. Bowne, with Mrs. 
Bowne and her sister, Miss Morrison, will 
leave Boston, Aug. 7, tor their tour around 
the world, to beabsent one year. They will 
sail from San Francisco, Aug. 16, on the 
** Siberia.” 


— Ex-President Warren’s paper, read 
before the American Oriental Society at its 
last meeting, has just appeared in the So- 
ciety’s printed Journal. It is his third 
contribution toward a new and more intel- 
ligent interpretation of the most ancient 
conceptions of the universe. 


— As foreshadowed, one year ago, Rov. 
Charles H. Kelley was elected president of 
the Wesleyan Conference, held at Bristol, 
England. This is a re-election, as Dr. Kel- 
ley served admirably in this capacity six- 
teen years ago. Heis seventy-two years of 
age, and began to preach at twenty. 


— Rev. John S. Hutchinson, D. D., pre- 
siding elder of Washington District, Balti- 
more Conference, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, preached in the Cranston 
Street Church, Providence, Sunday, July 
16, while on a visit to his daughter, Mrs. 
Whort, who is a member of that church. 


— Rev.’ Clarence A. Barbonr, D. D., of 
Lake Ave. Baptist Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., thus summed up the character of 
Wesley in a recent sermon : “ John Wesley 
is great by any test. He was one ot the few 
really epoch-making men. No man of the 
eighteenth century lived nearer to the cen- 
tre of things than he, no single voice 
touched so many hearts. His power was 
the result of God’s use of a totally surren- 
dered life, and such a life is always true 
success, most genuine triumph.” 


— Professor Henry C. Sheldon presents 
in the current namber of the American 
Journal of Theology an illuminating ar- 
ticle on Professor Giuseppe Morando’s 
recent vindication of Rismini and his 
philosophy. lt will be remembered that 
though Rosmini was a highly-appreciated 
friend ot two Popes, Gregory XVI. and 
Pius IX., the Jesuits succeeded in 1887, 
thirty-two years alter his death, in getting 
his doctrines conde:nned and ais writings 
placed in the Index Expurgatorius. Now 
a good Catholic celebrates whe fiftieth anni- 
versary of the philosopher’s decease by 
demonstrating his orthodoxy in a work of 
more than one thousand pages. 


— Rev. Edward Davies, a local elder, well 
known in this vicinity, died at his resi- 
dence in Roading, July 29, aged 75 years. 
Mr. Davies had tor many years devoted 
himselt to evangelistic work, holding meet- 
ings in halls and on Boston Common. He 
had written much for the religious press, 
and had published several books. He was 
atamiliar figure, and much interested in 
active religious work. Heissurvived by 
his wite, two sons — J. Wesley of Reading, 
and Charles E. of Andover—and one 
daughter, Miss Anna Davies, of Andover. 
Funeral services were teld in the Reading 
church on Monday afternoon, Rev. Dr. C. 
A. Crane, pastor of People’s Temple, Bos- 


Continued on page 992 
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BISHOP JOYCE--- AN APPRE- 


CIATION 
BISHOP D, A. GOODSELL. 


Y heart is heavy because of the 
a death of Bishop Joyce. Elected 
by the same General Conference, our 
friendship began witb the day of our 
election when we prayed together for 
grace for our work. For seventeen years 
his acquaintance has been both inspiring 
and delightful to me. He wae a holy 
man, pure in speech and right in conduct. 
His conscience was rightly tutored, and 
took cognizance of all his powers. There 
was no part of him which was not under 
control, Naturally quick-tempered, he 
could be silent under provocation when 
few could resist « strong sentence. He 
underrated the grace in him when he 
told me that he was silent when tried 
because if he began to speak it set him on 
fire, or, as he put it, with a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘‘ It stirred up the Irish in him.”’ In 
all these seventeen years of intimacy I 
recall nothing unworthy in him of the 
Christian gentleman and Bishop. He 
differed without anger, debated without 
heat, and estimated without depreciation 
or the slightest sign cf jealousy or envy. 
He praised warmly, and was cold and 
critical only to himeelf. 

While abroad he observed carefully, 
and always came home with an accurate 
knowledge of the work. The evangeliz- 
ing power of the man was so steady that, 
whether he preached in English or 
through an interpreter, men were won to 
Christ, I believe, in every Conference he 
held, He said more than once with a 
holy joy to which he had a right: ‘‘ My 
dear colleagues, you all are more gifted in 
mapy ways than I. But God gives me 
something, too: He gives me access to 
soule, In every Conference some are 
converted.’’ 

If any have heard him preach, their 
verdict must be thet, always clear and 
strong in matter, his hortatory summing- 
up and closing were often truly awful in 
their power. I know of no one who 
equaled him among us in exhortation and 
in the immediate results of exhortation. 
In the Bishops’ conferences he was an in- 
frequent speaker, but always commanded 
attention by the clearness, precision, 
compactness, timeliness and brevity of 
his contributions to our debates. 

He was a very brave map, not only in 
meeting physical peril, but in adminis- 
tration. He did not let wrong things 
stay because it was easy, nor wrong men 
remain in power for fear of raising ene- 
mies. He would be the last to claim tree- 
dom from mistake. He told me he felt 
he had made some in Eastern administra- 
tion ; but no one doubted that these were 
due to imperfect knowledge of Kastern 
conditions, and not to self-will. 

We have seen for a quadrennium that 
he was failing. There was a slower and 
heavier step. He sometimes complained 
that his feet were sore under his weight, 
which was moderate. Sometimes to inti- 
mates he would say : ‘‘ The General Con- 
ference will make an end of old man 
Joyce next time.’’ But the end-making 
was something to smile over. He often 
told me that he prayed to know when he 
was old, and not to resent the judgments 
ot others as to this. I could have wished 
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he had spared bimself in labor a little 
after pxssing sixty-five. But to the end 
he worked on as if he was forty-five. 

And his ending was like him: a ride 
until midnight Saturday night, broken 
sleep, a sermon attempted, a moment’s 
hesitancy and confusion, a struggle to 
finish his sermon, then acquiescence in 
the sudden finishing of his work, and 
then increasing paralysis, weakness, and 
at last death, We may know wkere he 
is. The only place to which so good a 
man can go is to the home of God. 


Short Beach, Conn, 





Bishop Joyce 


From Northwestern Christian Advocate, 


OR seventeen years Bishop Joyce 
HK went in and out before the churches, 
bearing this high office, doing episcopal 
work, never flinching, never complaining, 
accounting no labor too taxing, no burden 
too heavy, and no sacrifice too great, so he 
might serve the cause of God and win 
souls. 
in the bishop. He carried into his wider 
field all the zeal and evangelistic fervor 
that gave him success in the pastorate. Ke 
had conversions in his Conterences. While 
not lacking in executive ability, but indeed 
measuring up to a high standard, he bore 
the honored distinction of being known 


With him the minister was not lost. 
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everywhere as the “ revival Bishop.’”’.. , 
He could we!l say, as he is reported to have 
said with thickening voice, as cerebral 
hemorrhage arrested the flow of his 
speech: ‘I have preached this Gospel in 
almost every land, and always with the 
same effect.” His preaching was with 
power and the demonstration of the Holy 
Spirit... . 

As an administrator he was conscientious 
to a degree, trequently causing him the 
acutest personal pain. Sharp difference 
sometimes created trouvlesome problems, 
but faithfully he strove to do the utmost 
and exact right with every brother whose 
interests were in his hands, and at the 
same time faithfully conserve the eflective- 
ness and efficiency ot the great church at 
large. Agaia and again, when importuned 
for something he could not give, he has 
spent hours when he ought to have been 
asleep, in sad and painful sympathies over 
conditions he was powerless to change. His 
heart was as tender as that of a woman, and 
every preacher’s woes were made his own 
woes. Those who did not Know him well 
sometimes mistook this high devotion to 
duty tor willtulness. None ever more 
gladly welcomed all the possible light and 
information on any subject, or more de- 
voutly sought to reach the exact fact and 
truth. ... The sweetness of his spirit and 
the beauty and spotlessness of his personal 
character were, after all, his superlative 
charm, and the final and decisive element 
in his greatness. 





A Word from Bishop Bashford 


ROF. J. H. BARKER kindly permits 

the publication of the following letter, 
written by Bishop Bashtord, from Pekin, 
China, June 16, 1905 ; 


I am in great need of a man for West 
China, and, indeed, two men, for what 
is called evangelistic work. This term, 
however, does not convey a proper de- 
scription of the work. Evangelistic work 
covers the general pastoral work as distin- 
guished from medical work or teaching ; 
but the pastoral work in China consists 
almost whoily of work as presiding elder, 
or a8 missionary in charge of two or three 
presiding elders’ districts. We need the 
very ublest men for this work, and I think 
upon the whole that the work is even 
more important than that of teaching. 
Tne work in West Chira extends from 
Chungking to fifty miles northwest of 
Chentu, a distance northwest and south- 


east of over three handred miles. The 


Conference embraces a territory from 
sixty to one hundred miles wide. This 
region is the most fruitful and the richest 
region of the Szechuan Province. The 
Szechuan Province numbers perhaps sixty 
million people. Our territory in the prov- 
ince includes perhaps a seventh or eighth 
of the territory, and embraces frum twenty 
to twenty-five millions of the inhabitants. 
The various Missionary Societies have 
divided the field among tbem, but Meth- 
odism, becausr of entering the field earlier, 
has received by far the richest and best 
portion of it. 

I received recently a letter from one of 
the presiding elders, saying that he bad 
met a party of surveyors laying out the 
route for a railroad from Chentu to 
Chungking. He writes me that this rail- 
road will go through at least eight-ninths 
of our field, and not touch more than 
one ninth of the field of the other Mis- 


sionary Societies, He says it is absolutely 
necessary for us to put more laborers into 
the work because of the improvements 
which he thinks will speedily be made 
there. 

The people of the Szechuan Province 
impressed me as the wealthiest and most 
enterprising of any people whom [ met 
in China. Our church membership in- 
creased from 1,600 to nearly 2,300 last 
year —a growth of some 42 per cent. 
You will be surprised to know that over 
90 per cent. of the candidates for mem- 
bership are people who can read and 
write, and we insist upon the other ten 
per cent. learning to read sufficiently to 
master the catechism and to be able to 
read the New Testament before we receive 
them into full membership. 

There aie great possibilities in the es- 
tablishinent of churches, the selection 
and oversight of native ministers, the 
founding of schools for boys and girls, 
the oversight of the erection of churches, 
etc., in that province. The city of Jiang- 
peh, just opposite Chungking, numbers 
forty or fifty thousand inhabitants, 
Eight years ago they tore down our street 
chapel and dispensary, and killed two 
native Christians. Last January, I ded- 
icated a new church, street chapel, dis- 
pensary, and parsonage, costing in all 
some $3,500. Notadollar was received 
from home toward this building, and we 
dedicated it with a debt of less than four 
hundred dollars. The dedication services 
were attended by the chief magistrate 
and by leading citizens of the place, and 
these made geneious contributions, not be- 
cause they themselves had become Chris- 
tians, but because they now recognize 
that we are in China to do them good, 
and they appreciate the work we are 
doing. In the letter received from the 
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above-mentioned presiding elder, he tells 
me that he has just dedicated another 
church, costing $2 500, and that $1,900 of 
this amount has been provided. He says 
the dedicatory services were attended by 
the chief magistrate of the city and by a 
jarge number of other cfficials. 

Throughout the Szechuan Province the 
women are rapidly unbinding their feet, 
and the people are looking to Western 
learning and Western civilization and 
expecting a new era. I spoke in perhaps 
twenty or thirty cities, in traveling from 
Chungking to Chentu and return, and 
wherever I spoke men asked permission 
to become Christians, or at least to be re- 
ceived as inquirers. 





A PRISON GARDEN 


E. l. FARRINGTON, 
HERE has been a wonderful change 


in prison methods during the 
past few years. Less than a century 
ago the prisovers in all the prisons — 


and jails of this country were herded 
together like so many cattle in a few 
dirty, insanitary apartments, or else 
confined in dark, narrow, individual cells 
which were hardly more than dungeons, 

In modern prisons the cells are large 
and comparatively comfortable. They 
are well lighted as a rule, clean and sani- 
tary. There are some prisons, like that 
of Sing Sing, New York, where sugges- 
tions of the old vonditions still remain, 
but these are fast giving way. 

In all of the mode! prieons of the coun- 
try at the present time the dominant idea 
— theoretically, at any rate —isa the ref- 
ormation of the inmates rather than their 
mere punishment. As a matter of fact, 
most of the prison officials fail to get the 
spirit of this new doctrine to a desirable 
extent. A long step forward has been 
taken, however. The convicts at Sing 
Sing no longer walk in lock-step when 
marching about the institution. That 
practice was a badge of degradation 
which hardened the hearts of hundreds of 
prisoners. At the great prison at Charles- 
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use, and accordingly secured a change in 
the prison uniforms. 

Perhaps there is no prison in the coun- 
try where the reformatory idea exists to a 
greatei degree than at the Charlestown 
prison —a fact due largely to the efforts 
in this direction of Chaplain Barnes, a 
singularly earnest and devout man, who 
never hesitates to spend himself freely in 
the interests of the humblest convict. 

Many of the prison cells and workshops 
look out upon the main prison yard. It 





CHAPLAIN J. W. F. BARNES 


was suggested that this yard be trans- 
formed iuto a garden. The suggestion 
was adopted, and the accompanying 
photograph shows the result. No pic- 
ture, however, can indicate the benefi- 
cent effect of this mass of green and 
bloom upon the prisoners, many of whom 
have come from city slums and find 
flowers and greensward a revelation. 
One end of the big yard has been al- 
lowed to remain bare and unadorned, 
but notwithstanding its lack of beauty it 
is exceedingly dear to the hearts of the 
convicts, for it is their recreation ground. 
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town, Mass., the only uniform is a sim- 
ple gray suit. Formerly the prisoners 
wore trousers with one blue leg and one 
red leg, but when an old soldier became 
warden of the institution he declared that 
he would not see the colors of Uncle 
Sam’s royal banner put to any such mean 





AT CHARLESTOWN 


Here almost every Saturday the prison 
population of six to nine hundred men 
gather for a rousing game of baseball. 
There are two regularly chosen teams 
which play a series of games for the 
championship of the prison, and one can 
hardly imagine the scene inside the high 
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brick walls when « match is in progress, 
The prisoners form about the opposing 
teams and display the most intense en. 
thusiasm. They are allowed to voice 
their excitement in unrestrained cheers 
and applause, and they act like a lot of 
schoolboys at recess. The inmates of the 
prison are punished for infractions of the 
rules by being forbidden to attend a bai! 
game, and this is more effective than the 
dungeon. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





HARRY CLARK, AN EX-PRODIGAL 
ORA SAMUEL GRAY. 


6¢ ARRY CLARK, if you don’t 

quit your fooling with them 
drawings, and go to work like a man, 
I'll disown you.’’ 

This was by no means Harry’s ‘irst 
rebuke from his father, but it was just 
the word to kindle into flame fire that 
had long been smoldering. 

The trouble was here — James Clark 
was a farmer, and he had planned to 
have his son ‘‘ follow in his father’s foot- 
steps;’’ but nature had ordered other- 
wise, and, to make sure of her ead, she 
had put into the boy’s mind a passion to 
become ‘' a builder of houses,”’ 

When a babe he would spend hours 
with the picture-blocks, and many a 
massive building was erected, torn down, 
and put up again, to suit his childish 
fancy. As a youth he had houses of 
stone in the lot, of fir boughs in the 
pasture, of boards in the dooryard, and 
of mud by the pond, back of the barn. 
And now he was reading a book on 
‘** Plans for Builders,’ and making copies 
of its illustrations. 

His mother sympathized with him in 
his ambitions, and had a silent hope that 
some day he might be able to leave the 
old farm and engage in his desired work. 

“T’ll take you at your word. You 
haven’t given me a minute’s peace for 
three years. You have abused mother 
because she sided with me. I am done. 
I'll take you at your word. Good-by.”’ 

A light was kept in the window all 
night while the mother's heart was bleed- 
ing and a father’s anger yielding. 

**Oh, he’ll come back all right! Don’t 
worry about that. He hain’t got much 
money, and he’s too lazy to work. 
There’s no use sitting up any donger. 
We’d better go tc bed and leave the door 
unfastened.. He’ll be here for breakfast 
all right.’’ 

‘* James, why did you do it? I am 
afraid he’ll never come back. He’s got 
his mother’s grit. Oh, my boy, my 
boy 1»? 

Sleep would not come, the hours 
dragged heavily, and some time during 
the night sorrow and remorse came to 
the farmhouse for a long, long stay. 


‘* Will you give me a job here? I saw 
the sign in the window.”’ 

‘*Can you take care of horses? ’’ 

‘Yes, sir, I’ve always worked on 4 
farm,”’ 

The next morning Harry Clark went to 
the stable of the Oxygen Ice Company to 
begin his first day’s work in the great 
city of New York. How different it all 
was from the farm! What language the 
men used! Along toward night he be- 
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gan to think eeriously of home. ‘ No, he 
would not go back.’”’ That settled it. 

He slept in the stable, and ate at a 
restaurant close by. The men jeered him 
pecause he didn’t smoke cigarettes, but 
they had no occasion to laugh very long. 
One of the wagon men was ill one day, 
and Harry took his place. Their first 
load was for Joe Mulvey’s saloon. When 
the ice was unloaded, beer was offered ; 
the other men drank, why shouldn’t he ? 
He did. 

When a country boy in the whirl of a 
great city begins to go down hill, he 
seldom finds the brake, 

A collision was inevitable, and the 
night Harry was put into a police station 
for a drunken fight, the foreman of the 
stable ‘‘ was not at all surprised — he had 
been expecting it for quite awhile.”’ 

What had been a pure and honest 
country lad was now a useless drunken 
bum, living in squalor in the slums of a 
great city. 

The old farm in the green hills of 
Vermont was more like the garden of a 
new Gethsemane than a place of human 
habitation. James Clark had seen the 
‘error of his way,’’ and had repented, 
but penitence may come too late for 
human restoration. Thank God! it can 
never be too late for the Divine ear. 

The location of one of the lighthouses 
on the Atlantic coast was changed a few 
years ago, and a month after the removal 
of the light the old tower began to crum- 
ble, and within a year it had toppled 
over. The light was gone from the farm- 
house, and dissolution was certain. The 
doctors shook their heads and said: 
“There’s no hope. He can’t last more 
than a day or two’’ — 

‘‘ Mother, if Harry ever comes home, 
ask him to forgive me, «nd tell him to 
meet us in heaven. Good-by, good-by.”’ 

The boatman started across the dark 
river once again. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 189—, the Sal- 
vation Army served dinners to more than 
seven thousand hungry men, women and 
children in New York city. Their large 
hall on Fourteenth Street was used for one 
of the dining-rooms, and nearly a thou- 
sand could be seated there at one time. 
The tables were waited upon by Army 
lasses and young women volunteers from 
the city churches. 

It was Harry Clark’s first real dinner in 
months. He was seated at table No. 7 
with a crowd of Bowery toughs. Many 
times during the meal tears filled hie eyes 
as he recalled other Thanksgiving Days. 

Marion Shaw, of Calvary Church, had 
been assigned to No. 7. She saw the 
tears. Their eyes met. ‘‘The Beauty 
aud the Beast.’’?’ Harry recalled that he 
was aman. Hope seemed to be rekin- 
dled. And from that hour Marion Shaw 
multiplied her interest in the work of 
rescuing lost men. 

At the close of the dinner there was a 
short concert, and one of the secretaries 
of the Y. M. C. A. gave an address, in 
Which he invited all the young men to 
Visit their building that night. Tickets 
Were distributed. Harry was there. 

A lecture was given on ‘* The Trans- 
formation of Character.’’ Stereopticon 
pictures were thrown upon a screen show- 
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who now were saved and prosperous. It 
was the picture of 8S. H. Hadley, a lost 
drunkard, and 8. H. Hadley, the noble 
man at the head of a great mission, that 
did the work. He lingered at the close of 
the meeting to talk with the secretary, 
and it was after midnight when they 
knelt in the office and Harry Clark bon- 
estly tried to find God. 

He received a ticket good for a night’s 
lodging and breakfast, and was to be back 
at nine in the morning. He kept his ap- 
pointment. Some clothes were found 
which made him more presentable, and 
he was given a room in the building fora 
few days until work was secured. He 
soon joined an evening class in architec- 
ture, where his progress was marked. 

One night a few months later, at a re- 
ception given by the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Association, Harry saw the girl 
whose look meant so much to his life that 
Thanksgiving Day when she waited upon 
table No. 7. They were introduced. 
Heaven had made them to be friends. 
She was a woman of wealth and culture, 
he a poor, struggling boy. There was a 
great gulf between them, financially, so- 
cially, and in almost every way. But 
hearts have no eyes and gulfs are un- 
known to love. 

Harry was the most promising student 
m the Y. M.C. A.’s night school, Mr. 
F, P. Price, Jr., who taught the classes in 
architecture, took an immediate interest 
in bim, and it was not long before he made 
him clerk in the Broadway office of Price 
& Price. Little did the boy dream then 
that in three years he would be a member 
of the firm. 

It was on Wednesday evening, the 
night before Thanksgiving, in the Shaw 
home on Lexington Avenue, 

‘* Harry, you know I love you, and only 
you, but I cannot take the ring until you 
have told me more about your fether and 
mother.’’ 

This was his one touchy spot. He had 
never written home, and had received no 
word from there. Always when people 
asked about it, he deftly turned their 
questions, He knew he had done wrong, 
and bad hushed his conscience only by 
saying that ‘‘just as soon as he had 
money enough he would go home, pay 
the mortgage on the farm, and ask his 
father’s forgiveness.’’ 

‘‘ Marion, my dear, that I have a sad, 
sad past yon already know. Will you for- 
give me and still care for me if I tell all?” 

The story was repeated. Tears were 
shed. 

‘Harry, tomorrow is Thanksgiving 
Day. You must go home. Make your 
parents happy once again. Get their for- 
giveness and come back to me.’’ 

She took the ring and gave in return 
something of infinitely more value —a 
prayer. e 

He hurried to his room, packed his 
suit-case,. snd in an hour he wason an 
express train which was due to reach 
Springfield, Mass., at 3.15 A. M., and his 
home town in Vermont at 4.40 that after- 
noon. 

Thanksgiving morning on the old farm 
was asad one, Since Mr, Clark’s death 
the widow had lived alone. She could not 
pay the interest on the notes the bank 
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posted on the barn door. The poor woman 
had no relatives to care for her, and as she 
was old and feeble she would have to go 
to the town farm. 

Tbe Epworth League of the village 
church furnished Thanksgiving dinners 
for several old people in the town. Mrs. 
Clark was a favored one. It was the only 
ray of sunlight that had entered her life 
in a long while. After dinner a little 
prayer-meeting was held, and the young 
people promised to visit her often at the 
poor house. 

She was alone again, and the sun was 
getting low. She pulled her chair up be- 
side the old melodeon which the young 
folks had uncovered for their song service, 
and tried to play. Her fingers were so 
crippled with rheumatism that she had 
difficulty in touching the keys, but at last 
the right note sounded and she began to 
sing, ‘‘ Where is my wandering boy to- 
night, where is my boy tonight ? ” 

The door opened. Harry Clark threw 
his arms around his mother’s neck and 
cried like a child. 

Two days later a young woman, who 
they said was from New York, visited the 
farmhouse, and there was no sheriff’s sale. 

The old farm is now spoken of as the 
summer home of Harry Clark, the New 
York architect. The children, with their 
sweet old granny for a chaperon, play 
with the same daisies and buttercups that 
were their father’s childhood companions, 

The Clark home on the Hudson is a 
centre of religious influence, and from 
aged granny to baby Ruth all unite in 
singing at their morning devotions : ‘‘ The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want,”’ 
and ‘ His love can never fail.’ 


Amherst, Mass. 





IF JESUS CAME TO EARTH 


If Jesus came to earth again, 
And walked and talked in field and 
street, 
Who would not lay his heman pain 
Low at those heavenly feet ? 


And leave the loom, and leave the lute, 
And leave the volume on the shelf, 

To follow Him, unquestioning, mute, 
It ’twere the Lord Himself ? 


How many a brow with care o’erworn, 
How many a heart with grief o’erladen, 
How many a youth with woe forlorn, 
How many a mourning maiden, 


Would leave the baffling earthly prize 
Which tails the earthly, weak endeavor, 
To gaze into those holy eyes, 
And drink content torever. 


And I, where’er He went, would go, 

Nor question where the path might lead ; 
Enough to know that here below 

I walked with God indeed ! 


If this be thus, O Lord ot mine, 
In absence is Thy love forgot ? 
And must I, when I walk, repine 

Because I see Thee not ? 


If this be thus, if this be thus, 
And our poor prayers yet reach Thee, 
Lord, 
Since we are weak, once more to us 
Reveal the living Word! 


Oh, nearer to me in the dark 

Ot life’s low hours one moment stand, 
And give me keener eyes to mark 

The moving of Thy hand! 


ns he 
— Owen Meredith. bed 
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What Our Ministers are Preaching 


The Power of Jesus 


REV. W. A. WOOD. 
Pastor Laurel Street Church, Worcester. 


Text. — “ Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, 
All power is given to Me in the heaven and in the 
earth.’”’ — MaTT. 28: 18. 


HESE are the most astonishing words 
that ever fell from human lips. By 
whom were they uttered? What of the 
person who could make such a claim? 
Upon what basis can the claim rest? These 
are some of the questions which emerge 
trom the text. 

‘* All power.” We live in a world that is 
full of power. The power of the winds — 
who can estimate their torces,.or control 
their energies? The power ot the waters — 
the rush and roar of Niagara, the mighty 
heaving of old ocean’s tides; the power of 
the rain — pouring down the floods trom 
on high; the power of upspringing vegeta- 
tion — the swelling of the seeds in the 
earth, the springtime stirriag of a new life ; 
the power of heat — melting the hardest 
substances; the power of steam and elec- 
tricity doing the world’s work; the power 
ot the buman mind — reading the history 
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of our world as it is written on the rocks, 
weighing distant worlds and finding their 
chemical constituents, capturing the light- 
ning from heaven, sending it to school, 
teaching it to spell out messages without 
even the aid of a wire —ali these powers 
Jesns claimed when He said: * All power 
1s given to Me” — all power over nature, 
all power over men, all power over de- 
mons, ell power over everything, all au- 
thority, all efficiency, all potency, all 
power. 

1. Note some powers which beyond all 
He has power to 
make Himself remembered. There were 
emperors, kings, philosophers, poets, liv- 
ing when He lived — how many could you 
name? What has become of them? Youu 
remember Him. He is the colossal figure 
in human history. In the tide of time there 
is no form so majestic, no life force so po- 
tent. He is more widely known than 
Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, Washington, 
Lincoln, Grant — than any man who ever 
lived among men. 

2. He has power to make Himself 
obeyed. Alexander could make himself 
obeyed while he lived; but who cares 
whai Alexander said now? Czsar could 
make himseli obeyed while he lived. 
Napoleon possessed almost supreme 


power, but who cares what Napoleon said 
now? Such men made themselves obeyed 
while they lived, but Jesus died nineteen 
hundred years ago, and today uncounted 
millions gladly obey Him. 

3. He has power to make friends. No 
man now on the earth ever heard His 
voice, clasped His hand, or has His auto- 
graph. Noone ever saw His handwriting. 
Yet what millions of triends He has — 
triends of every nation, every clime, every 
color, every condition, white men, black 
men, yellow men, brown nien. Through 
all the centuries multitudes love Him and 
would die for Him. 

4. Hehas power to make His words live. 
Books have been written, printed and per- 
ished. The words of Jesus abide. This is 
the more remarkable since He never took 
any of the ordinary »aeans of preserving 
His words. We have no record that He 
ever wrote anything but once, when with 
His finger He wrote in the sand. There is 
no evidence that He ever directed any one 
to write out His words, yet His words live. 

He makes of men new beings. “If any 
man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new crea- 
tion.” Through nineteen centuries the best 
part of humanity has steadily advanced 
toward Him in moral and religious lite, 
and He still moves on as Leader. He is the 
inspiration of the conscience, a free and 
living soul power. In His consciousness 
there reigned such a divine illumination, so 
profound and calm an assurance, that all 
souls equally and at once recognized the 
Word of God which dwelt in Him. To 
Himself and all others He can say: 
‘* Heaven and earth shall pass away ; My 
words shall never pass away.” 





The Crucifixion, a Token of God's 
Love 


REV. EUGENE M. ANTRIM. 
Pastor Trinity Church, Springfield, Mass. 
TEexT. —‘' But God commendeth his own love toward 


us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us ’” (emphasis on ‘own ”’). — Rom. 5:8 (Am. R. V.). 


| N all of my reading I do not now re 
member that any one seriously ques. 
tions the fact of the crucifixion of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Some, indeed, have called the 
miraculous conception a “ hero tale,” and 
the recorded miracles, ‘‘ golden history,’’ 
whileeven the resurrection has been termed 
the prodact of a too vivid imagination; but 
the fact of the crucifixion is as indubitable 
as the stabbing of Julius Cesar or the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 

It is one thing to acknowledge a fact, 
quite another to interpret it. Paul’s inter- 
pretation of this tact is that God’s own love 
is commended to us in Christ’s death. 

1. The reason appears. The mysterious, 
not to say miraculous, but indubitable in- 
terweaving of the human and divine ele- 
ments in Christ’s personality itself. Some 
cannot abide mystery and miracle, and 
must needs doubt the one and deny the 
other. But there is mystery in life itself. 
Who will explain the mystery and miracle 
of the union of body and soul? And the 
rightness of any interpretation has usually 
been in the inverse ratio of its distance 
trom the New Testament. To attempt a 
separation of the human and divine ele- 
ments in Christ is as if one should try to 
separate the hydrogen and oxygen compos- 
ing water — it disappears into two invisible 
gases ; or to unweave the strands of a sun- 
beam —one may do it, in a spectrum, but 
he has spoiled the light, 

2. Because the Divine is interwoven with 
the human in that Paragon of Personali- 
ties, God’s own love is commended to us in 


the Crucified One. The spear that was 
thrust into the Son’s side, pierced the heart 
ot God ; the crown of thorns set on Christ’s 
head by railing soldiers was at the same 
time pressed down on God’s love. The de. 
feats and dismays of that sacrificia] 
Saviour were the defeats of the overtures of 
God’s clemency and love. So the Naza- 
rene’s sufferings are more than a mere 
story. Men would not go across the street 
to hear or tell a story. But they have 
heen transformed by this one, and have 
gone to the ends of earth for it. They did 
pay a ransom to the devil. Impossible! 
Nor did they accomplish man’s deliverance 
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from hell, bat from sin. For hell is only 
the accident of sin. The Creator of the race 
desired to break down all barriers to a re- 
conciliation with Himself. That suffering 
Lite, obedient unto death, was the sublime 
commendation of God’s love to sinners. 

8. A principle of action is given to us in 
this text, in the word **commends.”’ The 
Outpoured love calls for a response. If God 
commends His own love to us in that 
Christ died for us, we commend our love to 
God in that we live in Christ. We are to 
respond to God’s overtures of grace by re- 
turning our love and trust and gratitude to 
Him. Said a beloved young friend, dying: 
*T have not lived long, but I have lived 
long enough to lsarn to love and trust 
God.” The sense of God’s comforting 
clemency, the feeling of His pardoning 
grace, are as a lodestone to draw out re- 
sponses of devotion and love to Him. 





Heart Talks with Wanderers 


One of a series of five evangelistic addresses upon the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
REV. CLAUVE dG. PRIDDY. 
Pastor Congress St. Church, Portland, Me. 


Text. - “‘ When he came to himiuelf... he arose 
and came to his father.’”” — LUKE 15: 17, 20, 


“THIS parable is a Biblein itself. Every 

implication of the divine economy is 
portrayed in act. Nowhere else is the di- 
vine love more clearly described than here, 
asthe broken-hearted tather is pictured as 
falling upon the neck of his disgraced and 
discouraged son, and receiving him home 
again, in tears. At the same time’ the di- 
vine justice is as unequivocally set forth, 
in the bitter defeat ot self-will. Nowhere 
else is the intrinsic worth of the soul 80 
vividly taught. Stripped of all decency, 
sunk in despair, loveless and hopeless, the 
deteated man pleads only for physical re- 
liet; but the father sees in the face of the 
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w-etched being, the features, wutilated, 
yet still possible of recognition, of his son. 
Man sinks, through the despair of forget- 
ting his own worth. God never forgets, 
and hope rises and the power of mora) in- 
itiative returns, as the feeling of worth re- 
dawns through,the welcome words, “* My 
son!” 

Nowhere else is the way back home so 
clearly pictured, and the necessities so 
plainly laid down. The Bible abounds in 
tormulas of redemption, but none surpass 
the teaching here, because it is in act; so 
human that it appeals to all; so simple 
and vatural that one cannot miss the essen- 
tial points. 

1. Realization. **When he came to 
himself.” No man is ever saved before. 
The lite ot sin is one of moral madness. 
Appetitesiand passions obtain control, and 
the consciousness of worth is drowned in 
a whirlpool of license and dissipation. 
Nor is there hope until we come to our- 
selves. Parents plead with their children 
in vain, until the fascination of sin is 
broken. The heart of all New England 
was stirredjwith sympathy recently by the 
following: **The two-year-old daughter 
of entered a chamber where her 
mother lay ill snd ate strychnine tablets 
which she found on a table, with fatal ef- 
tect. Mrs. ———saw the child eating the 
poison, but on account of illness sie was 
unable to interfere. The child died in con- 
vulsions within ten minutes.” Yet how 
many parents, powerless, see their children 
falling victims to unconscious soul- 
suicide ! No matter how far or how near we 
are to our Father’s house, first we must 
come to ourselves, realizing the hopeless- 
ness and shame of our alien lite. 

2. Determination. ‘“* When he came to 
himself, he arose,” thereby adding that one 
quality which conditions success in every 
department of lite — determination. The 
point seems silly, it is so simple. Every 
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acquisition in lite depends upon this same 
determination. So we admit, everywhere 
else, but in spirituai affairs the infamous 
doctrine of “ irresistible grace ” still holds 
practical influence. Irresistible determi- 
nation is the true formula, and when a man 
starts toward God, with determination 
stamped upon every act, there is not power 
enough in all the devil’s dynamos to hold 
him back. 

3. Reconciliation. **‘ When he came to 
himse)t, he arose, and came to his father.” 
This last step alone transforms the “ pur- 
pose”? of phiiosophy into the knowable 
love of the Gospel. Then purpose becomes 
a Vital factor with the individual. The first 
two steps would make the moral man, but 
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peace comes only by personalizing the 
moral life, through reconciliation, and this 
is the end of Gospel teaching. 

The story ot the Prodigal Son is the inevi- 
table portrayal of life without God. He 
may have traveled the path away from 
home farther than you, but this only shows 
that, the farther you go, the worse it gets. 
Follow it to the end, and you wil! feed 
upon husks. But whether you wander far 
away, or keep within hailing distance, re- 
member that you ure outraging a Father’s 
love, and that while you remain in rebel- 
lion a sense of life’s incompleteness must 
be yours. 





SILVER BAY CONFERENCE 
MRS. ELZ:HU GRANT. 


MONG the beautiful Amerivan lakes 
there is none perhaps more beauti- 
tul than Lake Georges. Thickly-wooded 
mountains rise steep from its shores in 
their lonely grandeur and solemn strength. 
The lake is at no place too wide to plainly 
see from shore to shore. From one end of 
the lake to the other there are no railroads, 
no electric cars, no factory whistles, and 
the occupants of the few hotels and cot- 
tages along its shores can indeed yet close 
to nature and to nature’s God and rest in 
the blessed quiet. 

For the past four years Silver Bay on 
Lake George has been a most attractive 
place to those interested in mission work. 
It has its missionary background as well 
as the background of natural scenery. The 
earliest missionary work dune on the 
American continent was done on the shores 
ot Lake George. ‘‘ The same boat which 
bore Champlain, the discoverer, across the 
lake he named in 1609 bore also a mission- 
ary, and wherever the one planted the flag 
ot France the other planted beside it a 
cross. The first white man who ever saw 
Lake George was a missionary, and the 
first white man’s blood to stain its waters 
was that of a martyred missionary. The 
whole history of missions recurds no more 
devoted service or heroic sacrifice than 
those the Jesuit missionaries rendered 
among the Indians of this region.” 

For the tourth time the 


Young People’s Missionary Movement 


has held its Conferenee at Silver Bay. 
There never was such a large attendance as 
this year, and many delegates had to be re- 
tused on account of limited accommoda- 
tions. About 600 young people were in 
attendance from a dozen different denomi- 
nations and coming from all over north- 
eastern United States and from Canada. It 
was a body of solid, thoughtful, happy 
young people, earnest in life and serious in 
purpose, getting from their days spent at 
Silver Bay refreshment for the body, in- 
spiration for the soul, and ideas and meth- 
ods to be used in the home churches to stir 
up a greater interest in world evangeliza- 
tion. 

Every morning before breakfast there 
were tour large groups for devotional Bible 
study — a time of soul preparation tor the 
work of the day. Throughout the Conter- 
ence there was a quiet, continuous insist- 
ence upon the fundamental need of prayer 
in all our work. Again and again in 
classes and addresses all hearts paused a 
moment tor the upward look. 

At 845 came the tamily prayers, led 
by Dr. Goucher, of Baltimore. From 
9 to 10 the Missionary Institute was 
held in sections. Here was reviewed the 
fields ot young people’s work, and the rela- 
tion of the Student Volunteers and Young 
People’s Missionary Movement as recruit- 
ing and training agencies tor the various 
church boards set forth. A school of meth- 
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ods suggested how to organize and carry 
forward missionary campaigns, institutes 
and meetings. Men and women who had 
had experience in districts and cities told 
what plans bad been successful with them, 
and set forth a working basis for all who 
wanted to promote the missionary interest 
in the home churches. 

A most helpful symposium was held 
Thursday forenoon on the relation of the 
Sunday-school to missions, and printed 
helps to this end were shown, notice given 
of matter now in press for use in primary 
and intermediate departments, also a Jap- 
anese house and curios to be used as object 
lessons for children shown. Mr. Phillips 
told of ways to introduce the subject of 
missions into schools not organiz3d as a 
missionary society by occasionally making 
the Scripture selections bear on missions, 
the prayer, the songs, and the giving. He 
spoke of ways to get missionary books 
into the library, and then to get them read, 
but they must be modern missionary books 
to begin with. 

Following the institute each forenoon, 
from 10 to 11 o’clock, six mission study 
classes were held, one on Home Missions 
under the Jeadership of Mr. D. O. Shelton, 
author of ‘“* Heroes of the Crossin America,’’ 
and the other five on foreign fields, using 
as a text-book, ‘Daybreak in the Dark 
Continent,” by Wilson Naylor. Two re- 
sults were accomplished in these classes — 
their members learned about Africa, and 
also how to conduct a mission study class. 
Perhaps the simplest and most effective 
way of forwarding the cause o! missions is 
by means of mission study classes —indi- 
vidual classes (however small) in local 
young people’s societies, and normal classes 
in cities. 

Those delegates whose lot it was to be in 
the class of Mr. M. W. Ehnes, a missionary 
under the Methodist Board in southeast 
Atrica, were tortunate indeed. He was the 
Only missionary from Africa at the Con- 
ference. 


Platform Meetings 


From 11 to 12 o’clock each day was a 
plattorm meeting, and a similar gathering 
tock place every evening, when a variety 
of subjects was presented by many speak- 
ers. ‘*Why should We Study Missions?” 
was a question answered by Dr E. E. 
Chivers, John Willis Baer, Don O. Shelton, 
and Dr. Thompsoa, secretary of Presbyte- 
rian Home Missionary Board. We should 
study missions because: 1. According to 
John 3: 16, itis the most important thing 
in the world. 2. It is a living issue and 
cannot wait. 3. It has been neglected in 
our education. 4. As a study it brings 
increased intelligence. 5. It is an intel- 
lectual stimulus. 

Dr. Frank Mason North and S. H. Had- 
ley presented the need of Christian work 
in our own cities, 80 crowded with foreign 
people and containing proJagandists of 
every evil. The large cities contain the 
same problems as foreign fields, and these 
city people are God’s children. We must 
be eager for the foreign field, but we must 
look to the fountain source in American 
civilization to see that it be clean in its 
power. There is just one influence that 
will do the good in our cities and world, 
and that is, not applied Christianity, but 
applied personality. 

Dr. W. I. Haven told of what the Ameri- 
can Bible Society is doing in ail countries, 
and Mr. F. C. Goodrich, agent of that Soci- 
ety for six years in the Philippines, spoke 
of the 125 000 copies of the Bible and Testa- 
ment distributed there last year in contrast 
to the armiul only which were there when 
he first landed. 

Mr. A. J. Elliott, Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
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THE FAMILY DEPARTMENT 





Why Do You Wait? 


JULIA E. 


The years pass by, treighted with joy and 
SOrrow ; 

While onward faring, toward Life’s west- 
ern gate, 

You dream of better, nobler deeds tomor- 
row. 

Why do you wait? 


The tender word that yet remains un- 
spoken, 
The unforgiven wrong, the harbored hate ; 
Why linger, halting yet while vows lis 
broken ? 
Why do you wait? 


ABBOTT. 


In the great vineyard of our Lord and 
Master 
White stand the sheaves, the while the day 
grows late; 
Oh, lend a hand! for shadows gather faster. 
Why do you wait ? 


Tomorrow’s mystic span you may not 
measure ; 
But preseat possibilities are great; 
You have today — God’s gift — a priceless 
treasure. 
Why do you wait? 


South Paris, Me. 





A Brief Biography 


JENNY 


HERE is something in human nature 
that craves recognition and appreci- 
ation from those around us after we are 
gone. We dread to fade out of life un- 
wept and unsung. Soon enough at the 
best we are forgotten, and our places filled 
by others. 

What I have cailed ‘a brief biogra- 
phy ” of one I knew well made adeep im- 
pression on me. It was a few lines of 
notice in the local paper of one who had 
lately passed away, giving a few facts of 
the circumstances of death, followed by 
the familiar words of Christ: ‘‘ She has 
done what she could.’’ What labor, pa- 
tience, skill, devotion, self-sacrifice, were 
comprehended in those words, I happened 
to know well. I thought of the ambition, 
the eager hope, the pride of accomplish- 
ment, the unwearied work, the gentleness 
of spirit, the unselfishness — all the beauty 
of character and life that was now only 
a memory, and that would so soon cease 
to be even that, which received this slight 
recognition. 

This was largely owing to the lack of a 
biographer. Home and family friends 
were few, and there was no one to speak 
the more detailed words of praise and 
commendation that so true and lovely a 
life called for. And there would be noth- 
ing more by and by. In a little while 
she would be but a name carved on x 
simple stone. 

These thoughts pierced me with some- 
thing of the pathos we feel when what is 
worthy and admirable has no longer a 
visible and outward existence, and noth- 
ing to perpetuate its memory. I thought 
of those who, with far less reason, had 
been praised and even eulogized by 
friends, their smaller virtue fully dwelt 
on, their lesser talent recognized and 
lauded to the skies. Better, perhaps, than 
this was the siender taibute to one who 
was the very soul of modesty, and shrank 
from loud applause. 

Yet all that wealth of love and labor, 
that beauty of spirit, that skill of hand, 
returned to my recollection, and held it 
with controlling power. It was very like- 
ly not well known how much real ability 
and worth had gone, for her whole life 
had been spent very quietly, in great re- 
tirement. Home duties and demands 
had been strong upon her, and she had 
seldom passed a night from under her 
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own roof. The Jines of Wordsworth could 
well apply to her : 


“A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden trom the eye ; 
Fair as a star whsn only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 


And those who live unknown are natu- 
rally oot applauded when they cease to 
be. The daily round, the common task, 
furnished all she asked, and the fidelity 
with which she moved through that 
round, and the skill with which she per- 
formed the task, did not get recorded in 
glowing print. 

Beautiful it is to be, whether praised or 
not for being. There is a deep satisfaction 
in belng worthy of vommendation, 
though we should seldom receive it. To 
be gentle, patient, pure in heart and life, 
of quick sympathy, responsive alike to 
joy and sorrow, skilled in household 
tasks, loving nature, art and books — is 
not this enough in itself? No, not 
enough. Rather would we see one fine, 
fragrant wreath of recognition laid on 
every grave like hers before quick Time 
covers it with its sure forgetfulness. 

Yet how many such unrecorded lives 
there are — beautiful with truth, fidelity, 
and devotion, but spent in quietness and 
obscurity, and passing as silently and un- 
noticed out of sight. Good it is to be sure 
that He knoweth them that are His, 
and that their names are written in 
heaven ! 


Sheffield, Mass. 





Fault.Finding 


ANY make their own lives miser- 
able, and mar the happiness of 
those about them, by hot and hasty judg- 
roent. We generally find what we are 
looking for, and if we are searching for 
taults in others, we will at least think that 
we have found them; but the result will be 
the darkening of our own lives. If we 
will but calmly wait, and lovingly investi- 
gate, our feelings may change. Critics say 
that Thomas Carlyle scolded at everything. 
But sixty years of dyspepsia were enough 
to make any man scold. When people are 
hard to get along with, inquire into the 
case, and before you get through your 
hypercriticism will turn to tenderness, and 
the clouds of your indignation will rain 
tears of pity. 
When tempted to find fault with another, 


kneel before your Heavenly Father ang 
ask Him to help you to judge righteously ; 
then let Him answer you with His own 
Word, as you listen to the Lord Christ on 
the cross: ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” I am not alone 
in believing that the destructive work vt 
the tongue is doing much to choke the 
chanpels of divine grace and hinder the 
world-wide revival for which so many are 
praying. Let us bring as much ot heaven 
to our homes and communities as possible, 
— Rev. ABk4AM DURYEE, in Lutheran Ob. 
server. 





RENTED HOUSES vs. HOMES 
ADA MELVILLE SHAW. 


EMORY and association have more 

- todo in making worthy men and 
women than they are given credit for. 
And a child’s parents, who can in a 
large measure furnish the material for 
his earliest memories and associations, 
have thus in their hands a power 
over his whole life that is not to be 
measured. 

Do you remember the house where you 
were born? Can you measure your 
growth by the tree they planted ‘‘ when 
baby came ?’’ Does the old house where 
you wooed and won your bonny bride 
still stand? Or are you the child of 
change and chance — your home here 
today and there tomorrow? Happy are 
you, and rich, if, as old age comes, you 
have still blessed memory-haunts and 
places of holy association which time and 
change have not swept from the face of 
the earth. 

England is a land of homes. A lad 
who left his English home almost forty 
years ago, last summer took his little son 
to the quaint village where he was born. 
One’s heart throbs with envy — having 
never known home more pe:manent than 
a rented house — to hear the father tel! 
how he hunted up the old places and led 
the child where his own careless feet had 
strayed. ‘‘ My boy will be a better man 
for that visit,’’ said the father, ‘“ and I 
am a better man for revisiting the places 
where I lived with my father and mother. 
I remembered a hundred things I had 
forgotten. I understand now some of the 
things they sacrificed to make a good 
man out of me.’”’ Yet his son was born in 
a rented flat, and at the age of ten years 
had lived in five different homes! And 
why, forsooth? Because the little wife 
had ‘‘ not been used to the care of a 
house,’’? because in a crowded flat one 
would have less work to do, more con- 
veniences for less money, more luxury for 
less work, more time for social de- 
mands. 

We venture to assert that if the young 
couple had bought — as they could have 
done —a small cottage in some suburt, 
and lived there to plant a tree ‘‘ when 
baby came,’’ and brought the little fellow 
up to love the tree and the land and al! 
the familiar corners of the house, forty 
years from now father and mother would 
have an influencing cable of memory 
’twixt their heart and his which could 
not easily be sundere4. 

In the Chicago Tribune some time 
since there appeared an editorial on 
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this subject, in which the following 
statement Was made : 


‘Two millions of people live on Manhat- 
tan Island, New York. Only sixty private 
houses were built on this island tor all 
these people last year. It is estimated that 
no more than fifty will be built this year. 
Meantime hundreds ot flat and apartment 
houses are going up on new sites and on 
sites trom which old residences have been 
torn away.” 


Side by side with this statement is one 
made in a current issue of a well-known 
journal touching the fact that the small 
American farm is fast being swallowed 
up in vast areas of land from which 
the home-centre has disappeared — land 
operated solely by dollars and for dollars, 

When the American people cease to be 
a home-owning, home-bequeathing and 
home-inheriting people—then what? 
We dare not answer. The problem 
reaches too far and goes too deep. The 
rush from the farm to the towne, from 
the towns to the cities ; the anxiety to be 
rich ; the exchange of high thinking for 
plain living ; the tendency to specializa- 
tion and centralization in all lines of 
work and living ; the new life of the New 
Woman — all these and more are stealing 
away the old home and giving us, asa 
people, flats to live in, hotels, rooms. 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ and ‘‘ The Old 
Oaken Bucket’’ are old-fashioned songs 
now. No one can write poetry about a 
flat or a boughten bottle of distilled 
water ! 

Ruskin, in his ‘Seven Lamps of Ar- 
chitecture,’’ says some things about the 
lamp of memory that it would be well for 
every young man and woman to read. 
Some people smile at Ruekin as an impos- 
sible idealist. Let those smile who can 
do better —or half as well! Mark this: 


* Still I cannot but think it an evil sign 
of a people when their houses are built to 
last for one generation only. There is a 
sanctity in a good man’s house which can- 
not be renewed in every tenement that 
rises on its ruins....I say that if mon 
lived like men indeed, their houses would 
be temples —temples which we shvuld 
hardly dare to injure, and in which it 
would make us holy to be permitted to 
live; and there must be a strange disso- 
lution of natural affection, a strange un- 
thankiulness for all that homes have given 
and parents taught, a strange consciousness 
that we have been unfaithful to our fathers’ 
honor, or that our lives are not such as 
would make our dwellings sacred to our 
children, when each man would fain build 
to himself and build for the little revolution 
of his life only.”’ 


This good man further says : 


“ The crowded tenements of a struggling 
and restless population difter only from the 
tents of the Arab or the gypsy by their less 
healthy openness to the air of heaven, and 
less happy choice of their spot of earth; by 
their sacrifice of liberty without the gain of 


rest, and of stability without the luxury of 
change,” 


Young woman! Young man! Think 
on these things! Better one’s own home 
Sans steam-heat, sans gas, sans elevator, 
than another man’s house sans those 
things that make for stanch character. 
Better the sixty-acre farm than a six- 
toom flat and a sixty-dollar-per-month 
salary! Better your own, always, than 
another’s, The soul will fail to build her 
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‘* more stately mansions ’’ if she be in so 
much of a hurry that she cannot take 
time to have an abiding place for her 
fleshly house. (iod pity the man who 
mut say: ‘‘ Homeless near a thousand 
homes I stood !’’ 

W. Pullman, Jil, 
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* Just a sandy, windswept island! ”’ 
What more would you have it to be, 
With a turquoise sky above it, 
Around it a sapphire sea? 


When its dawns are pearl and opal, 
Its noons are crystal clear, 

And its sunsets shower down gold dust 
Till the diamond stars appear. 


When to those who are born on the islaud, 
And to many trom over the sea, 

’Tis fairer than all its jewels, 
What more does it need to be? 


— Mary E, STARBOCK, in Christian Reg- 
ister. 





THEODORA’S PICNICKING 


T was half-past five when Theodora 
finished ironing Moily’s pink ruffled 
lawr and crept weurily up to her room. 
It had been such a hard day — even aside 
trom the ruffled lawn! The children had 
been rebellious and Molly saucy, and 
Hannah Ann had burned the bread, and 
grandmother — had there ever been a day 
when grandmother had wanted to do so 
many things? And instead of appreciat- 
ing Theodora’s care for her she had gone 
oft upstairs by herself all the morning, 
appearing at dinner time with red eyelids. 
Grandmother ought to know that she 
couldn’t do things now as she used to 
when she was younger — why would she 
keep wanting to try? 

As for the pink ruffled lawn, it ‘seemed 
to Theodora that the day had been tull of 
it. It was foolish for a girl to have a dress 
that was so much trouble to do up, but 
when she had said so, Molly had been 
angry, and declared that she would do it 
herself — she could do it as well as any- 
body — Theodora never gave her a chance 
to show that she conld do anything. And 
Theodora had answered dryly that she 
guessed they would not begin experiments 
with that dress; since Molly had it, the 
least she could do would be to take care of 
it. Then Molly had grown very red and 
declared that she never would wear the 
old dress again anyway — Theodora had 
spoiled it for her; and she had banged the 
door behind her and gone away to Lydia 
Collins’ for comfort. Molly was always 
going over to Lydia Collins’. 

Ot course, after such a beginning, every- 
thing was bound to go wrong. Hannah 
Ann had offered to iron it, and had her 
feelings hurt by a refusal (Hannah Ann 
ought to have remembered that she 
scorched Betty’s white dress only the 
week betore — after that, how could she 
expect to be trusted with the pink lawn ?) ; 
and the starch had stuck, and Miss Groves 
had come over while Theodora was in the 
midst of it, and stayed and stayed so that 
the skirt dried and had to be “fussed ”’ 
over, and the worst of it all was that when 
it was finished it did not look so very well. 
Molly would probably tell Lydia Collins 
that Theodora need not have made such a 
fuss over it—she could have done it as 
well as that herself. : 

** And I should think she might,” Theo- 
dora sighed, wearily. She dropped into 
her little rocking-chair beside the window 
and looked out into the cool, sun- flecked 
leaves of the big maple. She was too tired 
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to dress for supper; she felt as if she never 
wanted to think ot supper as long as she 
lived. She wus tired clear through to her 
heart. When in February that dreadful, 
unkelievable thing had happened, and 
other — the little soft eyed mother who 
could never be persuaded to stay even a 
night away from home — had lett them to 
such terrible loneliness, it had seemed to 
Theodora that the one thing she could not 
do was to go back to boarding school and 
finish the year. When tather had finally 
persuaded her that it was wisest and best, 
the way just then that she could help the 
most, her thought day and night had been 
ot home, of all that she must do and be 
there. What letters they had all written 
her! To be sure, father’s letters had said 
that Aunt Alma was with them and was 
doing everything for them; but the chil- 
dren’s letters were diffarent. Molly had 
declared that she cried whole buckettuls, 
longing for Theodora to come back: and 
Bob wrote her that Aunt Alma could not 
help a fellow a bit with his arithmetic, and 
Betty that she loved her dear Theo a thou- 
sand million times better than Aunt Alma; 
even grandmother’s tremulous fingers 
never tailed to send a message of love 
and lenging. And now she had been home 
five weeks and tried so hard — she had 
never tried so hard over anything in her 
life. And what was the result? The chil- 
dren were careless and disobedient, Molly 
impertinent, grandmother unreasonable, 
and somebody’s teelings were being hurt 
every hour. Theodora did not cry — she 
was not “the crying kind,” but she drew a 
sharp, hard breath, and fine, worried lines 
crept into her torehead and about her 
mouth. At seventeen there are so many 
things yet to learn! Theodora never 
guessed that she was learning life. 

There was a rush and scramble under 
the big maple, and then the sound of 
Molly's clear voice. 

“Well, you two children are a pretty 
sight! What do you suppose Theodora 
will say when she sees you?” 

The next voice was Bob’s. “ Don’t care 
— Theo’s always scolding,” and Betty’s 
silvery little singsong tollowed — Betty 
always echoed Bob: “ Theo’s cross today ; 
she is — just as cross as cross! ”’ 

Molly laughed. Theodora never could 
understand how Molly could laugh so 
much. 

**Vheo’s the head of the household,” she 
explained, “that’s why. Dear me, but it’s 
awful! I never saw anybody change so. 
If Theo’s cross, Betty, ’'d advise you to 
change that dress before she catches you 
in it.” 

There was another rush and scramble, 
a tew laughing shouts, and then only the 
soft stirrings of the maple leaves in the 
hash of the summer afternoon. But it did 
not seem still to Theodora; the air seemed 
echoing with the unconscious cruel words 
— Theo’s always scolding —as cross as 
cross — my, but it’s awful! So that was 
what they were thinking about her. Had 
anybody ever failed so utterly before? 
Nobody understood or even tried to; the 
one who always knew and loved and com- 
forted was gone. Theodora buried her 
head in her arms on the low window-sill ; 
she thought it was her head that was 
aching, but it really was her lonely heart. 
Oh, it only mother were here to help her! 

For a long time, it seemed years, she sat 
so, motionless, trying to think it all out; 
but she could not think. The only thing 
she could remember was that it was almost 
supper time, and she must not let anybody 
guess. Theodora was very proud. Soshe 
dragged herself up presently and dressed, 
and brushed her hair, and put on one ot 
her pretty afternoon dresses. Theodora 
could not help being dainty if she tried. 
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Then she sat down and waited for the 
supper bell to ring. 

Supper was a very quiet meal that night. 
Father seemed abstracted and grand- 
mother had nothing to say, and the chil- 
dren for some reason were unusually sub 
dued. Theodora in an odd, detached tash- 
ion, as if it were some one else who was 
looking on, not she, noticed that Betty was 
wearing one of her best white dresses, and 
that Hannah Ann had burnt the cake. But 
Hannah Ann was always burning things, 
and as for dresses, Theodora felt that she 
would not care it Betty wore three at once, 
one over the other. She made a pretence of 
eating so that nobody should suspect any- 
thing ; she even tried to talk with tather 
and thought that she was doing it well, not 
realizing the long pauses between her 
sentences ; but as soon as supper was over 
she slipped away to the hammock. She 
wanted to be alone and think. 

Yet, it was strange, but she had not been 
alone very long betore this too turned into 
a grievance. She cou)d hear Molly and the 
children laughing out in the garden, and 
father and grandmother talking on the 
piazza, but nobody came near her. It was 
very evident that nobody wanted her. 
** And I tried so hard!” she cried with a 
long, choking breath. Then suddenly she 
started ; she had not neard tather’s step till 
he stood beside the hammock. 

** Asleep, little girl? ’’ he asked, softly. 

Theodora struggled up. ‘Ob, no!” she 
cried. She telt as if she never could sleep 
again, never. 

Father reached over and stroked her hair 
with awkward tenderness. 

** Tired, Theo ? ” he asked. 

** Oh, so tired !” Theo sighed. 

Father was silent a moment, then he said 
suddenly, ** What do you say to a picnic 
tomorrow, just you and1?”’ 

“I? Tomorrow?” Theodora repeated. 

** We used to,’”’ father answered. ‘* Have 
you forgotten the way, Ted?” 

Theodora caught her breath. Forgotten ! 
Had she torgotten a single one of those 
dear, runaway days when she and father 
had gone wandering together? There had 
been only five; aiter that things had pre- 
vented ; but she remembered every mo- 
ment of them — the excitement of the start, 
the mystery of their destination, the joy ot 
the long san filled hours and the tired, 
happy home-coming. It had all beer very 
long ago, back in the days that belonged to 
her childish pame. If she only could be 
Ted again, just tor one day! The old 
memories came back so tast that she forgot 
that she had not answered till her father’s 
voice recalled ber. 

** Well, dear? ” 

Theodora came to herself with a start. 
“© tather, I can’t; there are so mauy 
things to do. It’s baxing day, and Han- 
nab Ann has to be watched every minute ; 
and there’s Molly’s waist to finish, and 
the children — they’re the most unexpected 
children. Ob, no, I mustn’t think of it, 
but, oh, how I’d love to!” Theodora, 
speaking very fast, had no idea of the 
wistfulness in her voice. Father put his 
hand upon one of hers; it was very hot 
and tull of nervous tremors. 

“* T guess we'll leave things and go any- 
how,” he said, cheerfully. 

Through the darkness Theodora stared 
at him. Leave things! Ob, tather couldn’t 
understand at all. Grandmother would 
tire herselt out, and Hannah Ann would 
make the most unforeseeable blunders, 
and Molly would leave everything at sixes 
and sevens and go oft with Lydia Collins, 
and the children — there was no telling 
what the children would do. Theodora ex- 
plained it all eagerly —iather must see 
how it was. But itather did not seem to see 
at a)l. 
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‘* Suppose we try trusting them a little, 
Ted,” he said. 

* You aren’t afraid, father?’’ Theodora 
cried, incredulous, 

“Not a bit,’ father replied, stoutly. 
** Grandmother can’t do very many things 
in a single day, and if Hannah Ann burns 
the cooking, why, we’ll stand it somehow 
— we have before. As tor the children, 
when I think of all the hairbreadth es- 
capes I had as a youngster, I’1n willing to 
trust Providence a little for Bob and Betty. 
So it that’s ull the excuse you have ” — 

Theodora drew a long breath. * I believe 
I’ll — go,’”’ shesaid. But the next moment 
the old cares began to crowd about her. 

“The train leaves at seven. fifty, 
doesn’t it? It will be all right to have 
breaktast at seven as usual, but I’ll have 
to get up early and put up our luncheon 
and do some things about the house, 
and” — 

Father interrupted peremptorily. ‘ No 
you don’t, Ted. That’s not the way to be 
gina picnic day. I believe you’ve forgot- 
ten.’’ 

** But always before ’’ — Theodora began. 
She could not finish it. Always betore, 
mother had put luncheon up tor them and 
walked down to the gate with them and 
waved to them as tar as they could see. 
Father knew what the broken sentence 


- meant. 


“ We must keep the spirit of the day as 
she would want us to, dear,” he said, 
gravely ; ‘‘so no getting up early and tir- 
ing yourself out betore we have even 
started. Promise, Theo! ” 

** [’ll promise,” Theo answered, doubt- 
fully. It all seemed so strange, so in. pos- 
sible. She didn’t see how things could get 
along if she didn’t plan and oversee them. 
And yet, to let them all go tor one long 
summer day — what a reset it would be! 

Fathe.’s voice interrupted her hurrying 
thoughts. * One more thing, Theo. Since 
we are going to run away and have a solid 
day ot-good time, it’s only fair to let the 
others have the same privilege. Perhaps ii 
would hardly be wise to give the young- 
sters carte blanche openly, but at least we 
won’t give them any orders tor the day, 
and unless they do something very dread- 
ful we’ll let it pass unnoticed tor once — 
don’t you say so?” 

“Tt you dare,’ Theo answered with a 
little laugh. Already the holiday spirit 
was taking possession of her. She hadu’t 
felt like laughing tor so many days before ! 
She was surprised at herself when she 
realized her own eagerness; :t almost 
seemed as if she could not endure it if the 
moruing should be stormy. 

But the morning was not stormy ; it was 
clear aud blue with tiny cool breezes stir- 
ring the leaves and rupning through the 
grasses. Theodora coming dowu to break- 
tast at seven met grandmother coming in 
trom the kitchen with a box in her hands. 
Grandmothe.’s face was flushed with ex- 
citement and her eyes wers shining. 

* Your father said he was going to trust 
to luck about picking up luncheon, but I 
guess he'll be wil:ing enough to eat a tresh 
turnover when it comes round dinner 
time,” she deciared triumphanily. “I 
ain’t known him, boy and man, forty- 
seven years for nothing! ”’ 

“Why, grandmother,” Theodora ex- 
claimed rej roachtully, ** you don’t mean 
that you got up early ’’ — Then she caught 
a@ warning glance trom her father and re- 
membered the holiday promise and brave- 
ly corrected herself. ** You did get the best 
of us; didn’t you? And they’|! be delicious, 
I know — nobody can make such turn- 
overs as you.” 

Grand mother fairly beamed with delight. 
‘** I ured to be considered a real good cook,’ , 
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she said, proudly. “I guess I haven’ 
quite torgotten.’’ 

**T guess you haven’t,” Theodora agree, 
It was strange how the little victory brigh; 
ened the meal. The children were fairly 
bubbling over with laughter, Molly was in 
her most winning mood, and Molly could 
be very winning when she tried. Atter 
breakfast the four went down to the gate 
and waved to father and Theodora till they 
reached the bend of the road. Theodora 
gave father’s arm a little squeeze. 

“*I feel rested already,’ she declared, 
** more rested than [ have for months. [’m 
so glad you made me come.”’ 

“So am I,” father returned, ‘we both 
needed it.” 

Theodore looked up at him in surprise 
**You, father?” she exclaimed. 

Yes,” father answered, smiling down 
ather. “ Did you think that fathers didn’t 
need daughters all to themselves once in a 
while?” 

Which was so wonderful and beautiful 
a thing that Theodora could not answer it 
at all. 

When; they reached the station, father 
went in and bought the tickets; Theodora 
did not need to ask him where they were 
going; one lovely, quiet, upland station 
where a ftriendly little road climbed toa 
view of distant blue mountains had been 
so much the dearest of those childish trips 
that she knew it was their unnamed des- 
tination. When, an hour later, they were 
walking up the remembered road, Theo- 
dora drew a long breath of delight. 

“Tt hasn’t changed a bit!’ she cried. 
**I do believe that’s the very same blue- 
bird on that bit of stone wall, and I kpow 
that those are the identical ferns over in 
that pasture. O father, isn’t it good!” 

They had so many things to do, retracing 
the unforg»tten day of ten years belore, 
that it was noon before they realized it. 
Father left 'Theodora to choose a place for 
luncheon while he went back a little way 
to a tiny farmhouse for some milk ; he re- 
turned in afew minutes with a pitcher in 
one hand and a paper of warm doughnuts 
in the other. 

“Think of not only being trusted with 
a cup and pitcher, but presented with fresh 
doughnuts,” he laughed. **Now, Miss 
Allison, you see what it is to have an in- 
gratiating manner.”’ 

“T’ll warrant you begged for them,” 
Theo answered. 

“Nota bit. I only said that they looked 
like mother’s—I’m sure that isn’t beg- 
ging! She would have given me more it I 
could have carried them. Well, Theo, did 
mother expect us to eat all that?” 

“It’s barely possible she has put up 
luncheon for you before,’’ Theodore re- 
torted. 

Father laughed again; not for years had 
he looked so young. They teased and ftrol- 
icked over the little feast like two children, 
and, indeed, grandmother’s wisdom was 
proved ; when they were through there was 
nothing left except one of the turnovers 
which, at Theodora’s suggestio.., they 
agreed to carry to their friend down the 
road. The turnovers had been generous 
ones, and halt a one apiece, Theo declared, 
was quite enough for two people with such 
delicate appetites as theirs. 

After the luncheon was over, when they 
sat under a great pine tree looking across 
the shining valley to the distant blue 
mountains, a more thoughttul mood took 
possession of the hour. They talked ten- 
derly of the littie, gentle mother who was 
still the heart of the home — of the things 
she had wished and planned and how they 
could carry them out. And then somehow 
before she realized it, Theo was pouring 
out the story of the last hard, discouraged 
weeks, 
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Father was silent tora moment, then he 
said, slowly: ‘‘ Mother went through all 
that — did she ever tell you, Theo?” 

“Mother!” Theo exclaimed. ‘ Why, 
father, everythiug always went so beauti- 
fully tor her and everybody was so happy, 
and she was so happy herself. Are you 
sure? ”’ 

Father smiled, but his eyes looked as if 
he were seeing something a long way off. 
‘Very sure, dear. Everybody has to con- 
quer life for himself, and nobody can do it 
without sore fighting. Did you think it 
just came naturally to mother? ” 

*“* It seemed so,’”’ Theo answered in a low 
voice. She was ashamed that she had not 
understood better,and get it had seemed 
so. How she must have conquered! Theo 
caught her breath at the thought ot it. 

“One day,” father said, ‘‘ I came home 
and found mother very silent and tired. I 
knew that something had gone wrong, but 
she was never one to complain. Aiterwards 
I coaxed it out of her. I don’t remember 
now ; it was something about ironing that 
bothered, and a caller who caught her when 
the house wasn’t in order — I imagine you 
know the sort of thing, Theo.” 

** Oh, yes |”? Theodora cried. 

‘* Well, the whole day had een full of 
annoyances like that, and mother had 
finally decided that one question must be 
settled once for all. She told me all about 
it that aight — how she had wanted to bea 
model housekeeper, and how it seemed as 
it things never could get done, and she was 
getting more tired and iretted and cross 
every hour. So she left it to me to decide 
whether she should go on trying to keep 
the house immaculate, or whether, as she 
safd, halt-laughing and half-crying, she 
should sometimes let things be ‘ dirtier 
and happier.’ It didn’t take me long to 
decide.’’ Father opened his pocketbook 
and took irom it a tolded piece of paper. 
“The other day when I was looking over 
mother’s things, I came across this which 
must have been written about that time. 
You were the only ‘ little daughter’ then, 
Theo, so it must belong to you. Now I’m 
going to return our good neighbor’s cup 
and pitcher, and perhaps explore a little 
way down the crossroad. Will you come, 
too, or would you rather wait for me 
here? ”’ 

** 1’ll wait, please,” Theo cried. It was 
so good ot father to understand. She wait- 
ed till he had disappeared over the hill, 
and then, with trembling fingers, opened 
the paper. It was evidently memorandum, 
hastily written : 

“Things which I must teach my little 
girl: 

“ That, if one must choose, it is better to 
be a beautiful home-maker than a fine 
housekeeper — that, for instance, ruffled 
pillow shams cost too much it they mean 
ruffled tempers. 

“ That the one indispeasable quality in a 
home is happiness ; every home, no matter 
how beautiful, which misses that, is a tail- 
ure ; but no home, whatever its faults, can 
be wholly a failure if it is happy. 

** That happiness isa a matter of spirit, not 
‘ things.’ 

“ That, like everything else worth while, 
home happiness must be constantly gaard- 
ed. 
“That it is possible only when every 
member of the household is considered, 
and all work and plan together, and God is 
its constant Guest. 

‘‘ That, to be in her own place, wherever 
that may be, a beautiful home-maker, is 
the loveliest ambition any woman can 
have. These are the things that I want to 
help my little girl to understand.” 

The afternoon shadows began to lengthen 
across the hillside, and the violet deepened 
in the distant hills. There was a stir in the 
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tree tops, and breaths of June fragrance 
blew about. The “ little girl ” sat watch- 
ing it all, with the paper clasped tightly in 
her hands and a great joy in her heart. God 
had let mother help ber ; from years before 
He had known and kept this for her. 
Never again could she feel so utterly lonely 
and discouraged, for always she would 
have this glad, wondertul thing to rebuke 
her doubt and lead her back to courage.: 
She must grow to be the kind of woman 
that mother had wanted her “ little girl” to 
be. 

It was seven o’clock when they reached 
home. Bob and Betty were at the gate 
watching, and rushed down the road to 
meet them, full of important news. 

“Grandmother made us turnovers, too!” 
Bob cried, rapturously. 

“ And she let me crimp the edges,” Betty 
triumphed. 

*“ And Hanuah Ann hasn’t burned a thing 
today.”’ 

“And I didn’t get my dress dirty — 
see !’’ 

“And there’s going to be something 
lovely tor supper —I thought you never 
would come.” 

‘* Was the anxiety concerning us or the 
supper ? ’’ Theo laughed, returning Betty’s 
fervent hug. After all, the children did 
care for her. How dear home was! 

It was dearer still » few minutes later, 
when she found her room filled witb 
flowers and the table decorated. 

“ Do you like them, really ?’’ Molly 
asked, shyly. ‘ Lydia Collins and I ar- 
ranged them. And I ironed this shirtwaist 
— isn’t it all right, Theo? ”’ 

** It’s splendid,’ Theo answered. ‘* You’ll 
iron better than I if you keep on, Molly. 
And the table is lovely. It is too bad 
Lydia isn’t here, too, but we’ll ask her 
some other night. And as for grandmoth- 
er’s shortcake — grandmother, I do believe 
it does you good to makw shortcake.”’ 
Which was certainly true. — MaBEeL NEL- 
fUN THURSTON, in Wellspring. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


A MORNING CALL 
EMMA MARTIN HILLS. 





HEN Barbara was eating her 

breakfast one morning, some- 

thing happened. A pine cone dropped 
into her bowl of oatmeal and milk. 

Where could it have come from, and 
who could have thrown it ? 

I do not think you can guess, so I will 
tell you. 

A busy little squirrel threw it from the 
top of a tall pine tree. Barbara, with her 
papa and mamma and sisters, was camp- 
ing out, and the weather was so fine that 
the breakfast table was set out of doors. 

Mr. Squirrel was looking for the tiny 
seeds hidden in the pine cones, They are 
packed away so closely that it is not easy 
to get them, but the good God has told 
the squirrel what todo. He scampers up 
to the top of the pine tree, and finding a 
place where there are many cones, goes to 
work. You should see how quickly he 
cuts off the green cones, throwing them 
on the ground. He leaves them there to 
dry and open ; then some other day he 
can easily pick out the seeds, 

This little squirrel had chosen a tree 
near the table. I wonder if he saw Bar- 
bara’s bright eyes and merry face and 
thought he would like to play with her? 

It made her laugh when the cone fell 
into her blue porridge bowl, spattering 
the milk over her brown curis, her face 
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and hands, her white bib, and the table. 

In a very few minutes the squirrel 
frisked away to another tree. Mamma 
wiped the spatters frora Barbara’s smil- 
ing face and little brown hands, gave her 
a clean bib and a fresh bowl of milk, and 
every one began eating again. 

I think the focd tasted better because 
this saucy little neighbor had made such 
@ queer morning call. 


Newmarket, N. H. 





The Little Light 


LITTLE boy was visiting at a@ 

lighthouse. He had come with his 
mother that morning in a row- boat, and all 
day had been delighted with the strange 
and new things in the home on the rocks. 
** But the night will be the most interesting 
time of all,” he said to his mother. 

When the darkness began to gather, his 
uncle stood at the foot ofthe narrow wind- 
ing stairs and said: ‘Come up with me.’’ 
Freddy was surprised, for in uncle’s hand 
there was no big, blazing light — just a 
candle burning away with its tiny flame. 

“Why are you going into the glass 
room ? ” asked the little tellow. 

“I’m going to show the ships out at sea 
where the harbor is,’’ answered his uncle. 

“*No ship could see such a little light,’ 
said the disappointed boy. 

But by that time they were in the giess 
room, and a great light was etreaming 
across the sea. The littlecandle had lighted 
the big lamp. You cannot shine very tar 
for Jesus, perhaps; but keep your little 
light bright, and trust Him to make use of 
it. — Jewels. 





‘Gather Out the Stones’”’ 


6% TT is such a stony little path between 
here and Mrs. Harvey’s that I can’t 
bear to go over it,” said Jim. 

“ And Dick Harvey doesn’t like it any 
better when he comes over here,” said 
Frank. “ I heard him say he had got ever 
80 many bruises in that path. He was 
grumbling about it yesterday.”’ 

‘“* Why don’t you clear the way between 
here and your neighbors?” asked Mr. 
Morris. ‘* Much better do that than keep 
grumbling about it.’’ 

“ Why, we should never get all the stones 
out of that path,” cried Jim.§ 

** Not all in one day, nor by taking all the 
stones at once,” said the father. ‘ But if 
each of the boys who crosses there would 
take a stone out of the way every time he 
goes, the work would be done. Try it.” 

The boys did try it. Halt adozs9n young 
lads who used the path helped, and the 
path was cleared. 

This is exactly the way to make it easier 
and pleasanter for others in this world. 
Let each one make it his business, as he 
goes through life, to take some little hin- 
drance out of the way whenever he can. 
Little iaults should be cured, and little 
temptations that cause unwary feet to 
stumble should be removed. — Children’s 
Friend. 





— The lady complained to her dairy- 
man regarding the quality of his milk. 

**Short o’ grass teed, mum, this time o’ 
year,” said the jocular milkman. ‘“ Bless 
you ! them cows o’ mine are just as sorry 
about it as I am. I often stands and 
watches ‘em cryin’ — reg’lar cryin’, mum, 
because they teel as how their milk don’t 
do’em credit. You don’t believe it? ’’ 

‘Ob, yes, I believe it,’ said the lady. 
** But I wish in future you’d see that they 
don’t drop their tears into our can.’ — 
Christian Register. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 


Third Quarter Lesson VII 


SUNDAY, AvuGusT 13, 1905. 
2 CHRON, 34 : 14-28. 


JOSIAH AND THE BOOK OF THE 
LAW 


1 Preliminary 


1 GOLDEN TEXT: J will not forget thy 
word, — Psa, 119: 16. 


2. DATE: B. C. 621. 
8 PLACE: Jerusalem. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday —2 Chron. 
84:1421. Tuesday —2 Chron. 34:2228. Wednes- 
day — 2Chron. 34:29 38. Thursday — 2 Chron. 35: 
1-6,° 1619. Friday — Deut. 6:1-12, Saturday — 
Deut. 17: 14-20. Sunday — Psa. 119: 1-16. 


tl Introductory 


It was on the occasion of the king send- 
ing Shaphan to the temple to count and 
disburse; the money for repairs that Hil- 
kiah told him of an important discovery. 
He had, found the temple copy of the 
Book of the Law. Shaphan quickly un- 
rolled the parchment, saw at a glance 
what'.a),treasure had come to light, and 
carried }it to the king. Presumably 
Josiah’s first feeling was one of veneration, 
mingled with great joy and curiosity. No 
relic {of the past, not even the sacred ark, 
which he had caused to be replaced in the 
holy of holies, could compare with this 
record of God’s wil) and purpose. Through 
all his youth and early manhood, while 
feeling his way painfully toward the truth, 
he must have longed for an authoritative 
revelation. Possibly his impassioned 
prayer, like Luther’s, may have been, 
‘‘Oh, my God, punish far rather with 
pestilence, with all the terrible sicknesses 
of earth, with war, with anything, rather 
than that Thou be silent to us!” And 
now his desire had been met in a way en- 
tirely unexpected. He was not content 
with knowing that the roll had been 
found. He did not send it back to Hil- 
kiah, with directions to restore it to its 
honored place in the temple. It was too 
precious to be parted with. Every column, 
every line, was to be searched, to know 
‘* what God the Lord had spoken.’’ 

On what passage the eye of Shaphan 
first fell as he unrolled the parchment at 
the king’s direction, we know not ; but if 
we may judge from the effect of the read- 
ing, it may have been those terrible sen- 
tences of condemnation in the 28th chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, beginning at the 15th 
verse — the very ceverberations of Sinai 
against the persistently disobedient and 
those who wilfully seek after other gods. 
As the awful words fell on the king’s ear, 
and theconviction dawned upon him that 
the people over whom he ruled had for 
jong years been guilty of the offences 
therein named, and were exposed to the 
fury of the, divine judgments, his emotion 
was great. In his alarm and sorrow he 
rent his clothes, and sent messengers in 
haste to find a prophet who might “ in- 
quire of the Lord.”’ 

So urgent was the occasion that those 
sent did not try to find Jeremiah, but 
went instead to Huldah, the widow of a 
former ‘‘ keeper of the wardrobe,’ who 
dwelt in the northern suburb of the city, 
and whose reputation as a prophetess en- 
tled her to consideration. F rom her they 
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received the message that the punish- 
ments threatened upon Judab and Jeru- 
salem would surely be visited, but that 
the young king, because of his piety and 
humiliation, would be personally spared 
and be ‘‘ gathered to the grave in peace.’’ 


lll Expository 


14, When they — the commissioners 
mentioned in verse 8, namely, Shaphan, 
Maaseiah and Joah. Hilkiah found a 
(R. V., ** the ’’) book of the law — a parch- 
ment roll containing probably a part of the 
book of Deuteronomy, und possibly the en- 
tire Pentateuch. Whether it was the orig- 
inal manuscript of the law —the very skins 
on which the hand of Moses had written — 
or a copy made by a scribe, cannot, of 
course, be determined. Many of the older 
commentators believe it to have been the 
original document. Bagster states that 
while in fifteen places in the Old Testament 
allusion is made to “the law of Moses,”’ 
this one place only mentions “ the book of 
the law in (or by the hand of) Moses.” 
Keil believes that the recovered roll was 
“the temple copy, deposited, acccrding to 
Deut. 31: 26, by the side of the ark of the 
covenant, which had been lost under the 
idolatrous kings Manasseh and Amon.’ 
The: * higher criticism ’”’ claims that this 
book was composed about this time, or just 
before Josiab’s date, and that Moses had 
nothing to do with its composition. A more 
careful study is convincing many of those 
Biblical students who some years ago ac- 
cepted the German hypothesis that Hebrew 
literature did not have its birth till the 
eighth century before Christ, that the work 
ot analysis has been carried too tur, and 
that Moses may at least be credited with 
the legislation that bears his name. 


On the whole it may be said that fraud or mis- 
take might as easily have imposed a aew Bible 
on the Christian world in the sixteenth century 
as a new Law on the Jews in the reign of Josiah 
(Rawlinson). —— That a book breathing a spirit 
of such lofty morality, and embodying such 
conceptions of the nature of true religion, 
should be the work of forgers of a late age, is 
inconceivable (Geikie). 


15. Found ...in the house of the 
Lord —in ‘what particular place is not told. 
As Hilkiah discovered it ‘when they 
brought out the money,”’ it may have been 
lying in the treasury chest, either concealed 
there by some priest of a preceding age who 
had died without transmitting the secret, 
or contemptuously flung there by the idol- 
atrous invaders of the temple. Says 
Wordsworth: ‘* They laid up treasure there 
for building the house of the Lord, and the 
reward of their zeal was that they found 
the treasure of God’s word.” 


In what sense was it found? It had practically 
ceased to exist. Neither priest, nor scribe, nor 
king, seemed to know that such a writing had 
come down to their day. It was a sort of *' treas- 
ure trove.” How long it had been hidden, no 
one could tell. Stanley can find no proof of its 
existence in the previous reigns. ‘“ David, Sol- 
omon, Asa and Jehoshaphat had lived in con- 
stant, and apparently unconscious, violation of 
the ordinances which came home with such 
force to Josiah.’ Wecannot doubt but that de- 
tached portions of the earlier Scriptures might 
have been found here and there, like “ lamps 
unquenched by the vapors of the charnel 
house,” but the outside world knew nothing of 
them (W. O. H.). 


16 18, Shaphan... brought the king 
word, — The secretary first reports on the 
duty intrusted to him, to the effect that the 
money had been duly counted and paid 
over tothe workmen. Have gathered to 
gether the money — R. V.,“* have emptied 
out the money.” The priest hath given 
me a book. —‘“ The cautiousness of his 
phraseology is noticeable. He is uncertain 
how the king will receive his announce- 
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ment.’”’ Read it (R. V., ** Read therein ” 
before the king. — Possibly the king was 
not himself able to read. ‘ Indeed, ‘ not 
so long ago, even in England, the clergy. 
man used to be the only person who could 
read and write’ ’’ (Peloubet). 


19. Rent his clothes — terrified and dis- 
tressed by the awful conviction of the na- 
tional apostasy in the past, and of the pun- 
ishment which must be hanging over the 
people. Itis supposed, from tbe powertul 
impressionmade upon Josiah, that the por- 
tion read by Shaphan included chapters 28 
to 30 of Deuteronomy, which contain the 
threatenings and curses of the law against 
ts tr ansgressors. 


20. The king commanded Hilkiah, etc. 
— The high priest was put at the head ot u« 
committee of officials to inquire of a prophet 
concerning the will of the Lord in this 
great emergency. Among the names ap. 
pears that of Abikam, the son of Shaphan. 
He is again referred to in Jeremiah 26: 4. 
Prof. Plumptre thinks that he must have 
exercised great authority during the youth 
of Josiah: *‘ He must have been to him 
what Jehoida was to Juash, what Cranmer 
was to Edward VII. ; must have done much 
to toster the zeal and devotion for which he 
was afterwards so conspicuous.” 


21. Inquire of the Lord for me. — Says 
Jamieson: “To ‘enquire of the Lord’ 
through the appointed methods, by Urim 
and Thummim or from the prophets, was a 
phraseology as common among the Jews as 
to consult a physician or lawyer is among 
us. The agitated feelings of the king 
prompted him to ask immediate counsel 
how to avert those curses under which the 
evil lay.” Great is the wrath of the 
Lord. — No immediate signs of that wrath 
were apparent, and for several years Josiah 
had been carrying on a radical work of 
reformation ; yet the conviction was deep 
in the king’s mind that the guilt of the na- 
tion had reached such a pitch as to expose 
it to just and severe panishment. 


22. Went to Huldah the prophetess, — 
She had probably gained a high reputation 
for her prophetical powers. It is surmised 
that Zephaniah was too young at this time 
to be consulted, and that Jeremiah was 
away from his homein Ansthoth. Keeper 
of the wardrobe — either that of the king 
or of the priests. Her husband had evi- 
dently been a person of consideration. 
Dwelt . . . in the college — “ rather, as in 
R. V., ‘ in the second quarter,’ i. ¢., the new 
or outer city, that which had been enclosed 
by the wall of Manasseh to the north of the 
old city (2 Chron. 33 : 14) ” (Cook). 


23-25. I will bring evil. — The substance 
ot her reply was that the corruption was 
too deeply seated to be eradicated even by 
tbe zeal of Josiah. ‘ Too late,” says Stan- 
ley, “‘ was written on the pages which de- 
scribe this momentary revival.” Within 
little over thirty years the divine threat 
was accomplished upon the nation. 


26-28. As for the kingtef Judah. — The 


Eruptions 


The only way to rid 
of pimples and an erup- 
tions is to Argge som the blood, 
improve igestion, stim- 
ulate the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsa 
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message contained comfort for the king 
personally. His tender-heartedness, and 
the profound sorrow and concerr. which he 
bad shown when the Book of the Law was 
read to him, had been divinely marked, 
and would be rewarded. Gathered to thy 
grave in peace,— “* Another reading is, ‘in 
Jerusalem,’ which gets over an historic dift- 
ficulty ” (Farrar). Josiah was mortally 
wounded, thirteen years later, in battle 
with Pharaoh-necho at Megiddo, and 
brought back to Jerusalem, where he died. 
The cause of his death was violence ; but 
in so far as the divine wrath against the 
nation was concerned, Josiah was spared 
from sharing it. In that respect, at least, 
his end was peace. It should be noted, 
also, that after this prophecy the king la- 
bored more zealously than ever to save the 
people. “If the nation,” says Rawlinson, 
“must perish, yet at any rate individuals 
might escape the curse ; and he would do 
his best to enlarge the number of such 


escapes.” 
IV illustrative 


1. For the Bible to be lost it is not need- 
tul that it be lost to sight. Not to read it, is 
to lose it; not to obey it is to destroy 
it. The leaves cf many a Bible might be 
changed into blanks, and the change not be 
discovered for years (W. O. H.). 

9 

“ab, imperial Jerem‘ab, 

With bis keen, coruscant mind ! 
And the blunt old Nehemiah, 
And Ezekiel refined ! 
Newly came the Minor Prophets, 
Each with his distinctive robe ; 
Newly came the Song idyllic, 
And the tragedy of Job ; 
Deuteronomy, the regal, 
To a towering mountain grew, 
Witb its comrade peaks around it, — 
When I read the Bible through. 


W hat a radiant procession 
As the pages rise and fall, 
James the sturdy, John the tender, — 
Oh, the myriad-minded Paul ! 
Vast apocalyptic glories 
W heel and thunder, flash and flame, 
W bile the Church Triumphant raises 
One incomparable Name. 
Ab, the story of the Saviour 
Never glows supremely true 
Till you read it whole and swiftly, 
Till you read the Bible through !” 
(Amos R. Wells.) 


3. Tischendort thus describes his feelings 
on his final discovery of the Sinaitic Codex 
in January, 1859, in the cloister ot St. Cath- 
erine on Mt. Sinai. While partaking of 
some refreshment with the custodian ot the 
cloister, in one of the ceils, the latter “ went 
to a corner of the room, took up a package 
wrapped in red cloth, and laid it on the 
table before me. I opened the cloth, and 
saw to my utter astonishment the Sinai 
Bible. In the most joyful excitement, I 
begged permission to carry the cloth with 
all its contents to my room. There first I 
gave myself up to the full impression of 
this occurrence. No description can be 
given of such an hour, of such an experi- 
ence. I knew that I had in my hands the 
costliest jewel that could be discovered for 
Biblical investigation, and one that sur- 
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Deadly Cancer Cured with Oils 


This terrible disease has at last yielded toa 
mild treatment. Dr. Bye, the able specialist of 
Kansas City, Mo., states that this terribie dis- 
ease can becured. The Doctor has accomplished 
some wonderful cures recently in what seemed 
incurable cases cured in from two to ten weeks’ 
treatment with a combination of Medicated 
Oils. A handsome illustrated book is sent free 
showing the disease in its various forms. The 
Oll cures cancer, tumor, catarrh, piles, fistula 
and all skin and womb diseases. Calli or ad- 
dress, DR. BYE, 9th and Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo, 
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passed in age and value all similar man. 
uscripts in the world,” ete. (W. O. H.) 





The Heart’s Proof 


Do you ask me how I prove 

That our Father, God, is love? 

By this world which He has made, 
By the songs of grove and glade, 
By the brooks that singing run, 

By the shining of the sun,; 

By the breeze that cools niy brow, 
By tresh odors from the plow, 

By the daisy’s golden head 

Shining in the fields I tread, 

By the chorus of the bees 

In the flowering willow- trees, 

By the gentle dews and rain, 

By the tarmer’s springing grain, 

By the light ot golden eves, 

By the sheen of forest leaves, 

By the sweets of woodland springs, 
By the joy right-doing brings— 

By a thousand, thousand things! 


God is love, I say, until 

Good in lite is less than ill. 

While I hear more songs than sighs, 
While the stars and mornings rise, 
While the wind blows tresh and sweet, 
While the blossoms kiss our feet, 
While men feel in good and right 
Highest, purest, best delight — 
Though I cannot yet explain 
Mysteries of sin and pain, 

Yet I know, all doubt above, 

That our Father, God, is love! 





OUR PRINCESS DEACONESS 
LUUY RIDER MEYER. 


66 ER mother’s a princess in India,’’ 
whispered good Sister Allen to 
her neighbcr, right in the middle of the 
missionary meeting. They were scanning 
curio.sly a ftoreign-looking little lady in 
gray. ‘Her tather rules over a million 
men. They work his land, I suppose.’’ 

“Oh!” They both looked again. 

“Yes, Mrs. Lloyd told me all about 
them. It was Miss Thoburn’s influence — 
she was the first deaconess in India, you 
know — no, I believe it was the Bishop’s, 
first. Mr. Ingram was converted, and then 
his wite. This daughter, Helen, is the 
oldest of the children — they have twelve 
— and Mrs. Ingram lonks like a girl yet, 
so Mrs. Lloyd says — she’s seen her. She’s 
just as proud of Helen as she can be. She 
always speaks of her as ‘my deaconess 
daughter.’ Hush! she’s going to speak.” 

Simply, modestly, the girl in gray told 
her story — of her call into the deaconess 
work, and the fullness of joy that came 
with the surrender. Then she spoke of the 
need, and pleaded for ‘‘ more laborers,’’ 
till eyes grew moist and hearts warm at 
her simple words. 

But is it true? Has our church a princess 
deaconess in India? Sister Allen was not 
far trom right. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L, 
Ingram are not often called Prince and 
Princess, though they might well be. Mr. 
Ingram was seated at Lord Curzon’s right 
band, that place of high honor, at a recent 
diuner party — and Lord Curzon in India 
is nearly what King Edward isin England. 
And the people on Mr. Ingram’s vast 
estates in India are many. 

* How many acres do you own in In- 
dia?’’ asked a particularly venturesome 
individual at the General Conterence a 
year ago last May. Mr. Ingram was a 
delegate to that body. 

There was a moment’s pause, and a 
grave, sweet look swept over the gentle- 
man’s face. There was no thought ot his 
wealth or power, but of his great responsi- 
bility. 

“T have twenty-two thousand people,” 
he replied. Then, with a brightening face: 
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LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT 


The Wonderful Kidney, Liver and Blad- 
der Remedy 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL 


Swamp Root, discovered by the eminent 
kidney and bladder specialist, promptly 
cures kidney, liver, bladder and uric acid 
troubles, 

Some of the early symptoms of weak kid- 
neys are pain or dull ache in the back, 
rheumatism, dizziness, headache, nervous- 
ness, catarrh of the bladder, gravel or 
calculi, bloating, sallow complexion, pufty 
or dark circles under the eyes, suppression 
of urine, or compelled to pass water oiten 
day and night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
world-famous kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Roct, is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. If you need a med- 
icine you shcuid have the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but if you have kidney, liver, 
bladder or uric acid troable you will find it 
just the remedy you need. 

Sold by druggists in fitty.cent and one- 
dollar sizes. You may have a sample 
bottle of D:. Kilmer’s Swamp Root and 9 
pamphlet that tells all about it, including 
many of the thousands of letters received 
from sufferers cured, both sent free by mail. 
Write Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., and please be sure to mention that you 
read this generous offer in ZIon’s HERALD. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember 
the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp Root, and the address, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., on every bottle. 
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** But we have about six hundred converts 
already.” 

This little sketch is not written for pur- 
poseless exploitation. It is written that 
we may thank God that the cross of Christ 
is attracting workers from among all 
cla‘ses. And, further, to ask of any young 
woman who may chance to read these 
words: If the deaconess cause can com- 
mand the willing devotion of the lite of 
this woman, may it not be worthy ot your 
lite? Is your life being used to the very 
best advantage? The demand tor deacon- 
esses is very urgent; fields are lying all 
ripe for harvest. Does not God speak to 
you in these lines? Write me. Let me 
advise, and perhaps help you. 


4949 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








For the Homeless Babies 


T has long been a reproach to Protes- 
tartism and to Methodism that, while 
the Roman Catholic Church offers many 
asylums and refuges for homeless children, 
there is practically nothing among us. The 
reproach is beginning to be removed. Be- 
side our well known orphanages — many 
ot which, however, do not take infants — 
we have now a Deaconess Baby Fold, an 
institution especially designed for very 
little ones. It is under the care of Metho- 
dist deac>nesses, one of whom is a thor- 
oughly competent trained nurse. The in- 
stitution owns its own home. Its super- 
intendent is Nellie O. Randle, Box 614, 
Normal, Ill. Let our triends bear the 
adiress in mind, and speak of the matter 
to those who may have need of a home for 
helpless little ones made homeless by death 
or other affliction; and also to those who 
by gifts ot money or other things might 
help this beautiful work. The plan of the 
Baby Fold is to receive the children ot the 
well-to-do at reasonable rates, and the chil- 
dren of the very poor quite tree. The very 
best of medical sanitary care is provided in 
a sweet country home, 


RETR CT, CARN 
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MESSAGE TO EPWORTHIANS 


REV. T. P. FROST, D. D. 
Pastor First Methodist Episcopal Church, Evanston, lll. 


FELLOW EPWORTHIANS: “It is given unto you to know the mysteries of the king- 

dom oi heaven”? —it you will. It is given unto you to use the mysterious forces of that 
om for the life of your generation — if you will. 

may ent l I met Aa iriend, the carpenter, in his work-a-day clothes, and said to 

him : 

** Brother John, how are you? ” 

The man in overalls replied : “* Looking up; and seeing all the good things of God’s 

coming my way.” 
mae eine ithe, but what did it mean? No more than Paul meant 
when he bore testimony to the eternal weight of glory wrought for us, ‘* while we look 
pot at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen.”’ 

Brooding over the earth is a power breaking forth in places to iight your dwelling, 
to waft the voice of your distant friend to your chamber, to propel your horseless chariot 
at your will, to turn the lathes in your shop, to send your messages leaping through the 
open air trom shore to ship or across the sea. As yet this strange reservoir of power 
has been tapped only at a few points with gimlets. Some day its gates will be lifted up. 
What it will do then, God knoweth. Perhaps it will transport man’s burdens through 
the air, make the midnight as bright as noon, and bring to human ears the hum of voices 
from the planet Mars or the thunder of the avalanche from some moon of Jupiter. And 
yet this power belongs with the things material and temporal. Tributary to the king- 
dom of God it is without doubt, but it is not the kingdom itself. 

Brooding over the world is God. His kingdom brings into the world righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit, but it is not of this world. Therein is the fountain 
of life. Knowledge of the subtle forces of the material universe enriches the mortal life, 
but lite eternal is in knowing the only true God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent. 
The ministry of things temporal may be as good as angelic so long as they help you on 
to things eternal, but the odds are against their doing that. They are likely to detain 
you where there ie no clear knowledge or vision of God. The mischief of it is not in 
theoretical materialism. That seems to have had its day, and to be losing its grip. That 
woe is past. But another woe has arrived. Thé doctrine of the Divine immanence has 
gone almost to the depths of a Divine submergence. God is being lost to sight in the 
wealth and beauty of His own world. Practical materialism in an endless procession of 
witching shapes is keeping people busy, and giving them a good time. They tarry so 
long with the beautiful and good that they never reach the best. They are Camned by 
the good things which keep them away from the good One. They make no eager search 
tor the secret place of the Most High, and are content to miss the vision of the eternal. 

Now sufter me to use great plainness of speech in putting » tew questions: Shall 
the tollowers ot the Concord mother and of the self-styled prophet avd apostle of Zion 
City claim to live in direct connection with the same power which was manifest in the 
Christ and His apostles? Shall they be instant in season and out of season in winning 
adherents to their peculiar varieties of belief, and the young followers of the illustrious 
son ot Epworth either despise their birthright to spiritual power or neglect it? Shall the 
people of Wales cry unto God in prayer until, thrilled and energized by His Spirit, they 
bebold a taousand born into His kingdom in a day, and young Methodists in America 
be content to move on in the grooves of conventional service, turning the wheels of a 
very respectable outfit of machinery, but beholding no beatific vision and knowing no 
deep and joyous communion with God ? 

1 cannot so judge the youth of our church. Who has exhausted or even imagined 
the possibilities of a lite hid with Christ in God? Does not the brooding God wait tor 
clear channels through whom He may pour upon the nations His transforming power ? 
Is He not able tofdo exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think when we per- 
mit His power to work inus? Are not all things possible to the believing soul? May 
not greater works than the Master did be accomplished ia our day ? 

Will you not refuse to find your goal among things temporal? Will you not euter 
into covenant with God ever to keep the temporal subordinate to the eternal in your life? 
Can you devote a lifetime to nobler endeavor than to know God, commune with Him, 
and maintain an alliance with the forces oi His spiritual realm, for the sake of His king- 
dom on earth ? 

Perchance a few doubts are giving you trouble. Remember that doubts thrive on 
almost any sort of attention. Neglect starves them out. Most of our doubts would have 
been dead and buried iong ago had we not so industriously fed them. Live in the 
region of your beliefs. You have a few convictions reaching out into the spiritual 
world and up to God. Dwell upon them until they become so strong that the gates 
of hell cannot prevail against them. The time is ripe tcr a host of young Christians, 
who with absolute loyalty to Christ, their Leader, and with absolute reliance upon the 
Holy Spirit tor their power, will maintain a dynamic connection with the unseen world. 


Evanston, Ill. 





Hand to Hand “ How is it that a man so kind to his 


N a cold, winter evening I made my 
first call on a rich merchant in New 
York. AsI lett the door and the piercing 
gale swept in, I said: 
* What an awful night for the poor !”’ 
He went back, and, bringing to me a roll 
of bank.- bills, said : 
‘“* Please hand these for me to the poorest 
le you know.” 
a few days I wrote to him the grate- 
tul thanks of the poor whom his bounty 
had relieved, and added : 





fellow-creatures has al ways been so unkind 
to his Saviour as to refuse Him his heart?” 

That sentence touched him to the core. 
He sent for me to come and talk with him, 
and speedily gave himself to Christ. He 
has been a most useful Christian ever since. 
But he told me I was the first person who 
had talked to him about his soul in twenty 
years. One hour of pastoral work did more 
tor that man than the pulpit effort of a lite- 
time. 


Brethren, don’t neglect the hand. to- hand 
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and face to-face combat. Be diligent seek. 
ers of individual souls. Watch your op. 
portunities. — Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 


PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 








The Building of Character 
Sunday, August 13 
REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. D. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS, 


Aug. 7. The base of character. Luke 6 : 46 49, 

Aug. 8 The material. 1 Vor, 3:12 18. 

Aug. 9. Theplan. Tit. 2: 11-14. 

Aug. 10, The master builder. 1 Cor. 3:9 11, 

Ang. 11. The completion. Zec. 4:6 10. 

Aug. 12, ‘** Eternal inthe heavens.”’ 2Cor.5: 

1 8. 

Aug. 13. Topic — The Building of Character. 

1. 


2 Pet. 1: 1-11; Jude 20: 2 
Spiritual Addition 
Add to your taith : 


1. Virtue. And what is faith, which is 
solid enough to torm the first element of 
character? Our Revised Version answers: 
“The assurance of things not seen.” A 
firm Christian has firm faith inan Almighty 
God. To such faith must be added valor, 
courage to dare, fortitude to endure. The 
highest heroism is born ot unshakable 
confidence in God. 


2. Knowledge. Not only that which 
comes from study and thought, but espe- 
cially that kind which grows out of expe- 
rience. I know that my Redeemer lives, 
because I am conscious of His presence in 
my life. However, experimental knowl- 
edge should be supplemented by extensive 
intelligence upon vital matters. 

4. Temperance. Not alone in its ordi- 
nary significance, but as applied to the 
whole of lite. It means that self-control, 
selt- direction, self- mastery, which is such a 
very desirable achievement. How great is 
he who is really in command of himself, 
governing all his inner forces and not being 
governed by them! Such a une regulates 








EVER TREAT YOU SO? 
Coffee Acts the Jonah and Will Com: Up 


A clergyman who pursues his noble call- 
ing in a country parish in Iowa, teils of his 
coffee experience: 

“My wite and I used coftee regularly for 
breakfast, trequently tor dinner and occa- 
sionally tor supper — always the very best 
quality — package coffee never could find a 
place on our table. 

“In the spring of 1896 my wife was taken 
with violent vomiting which we had great 
difficulty in stopping. 

“It seemed to come from coffse drinking 
but we could not decide. 

“In the following July, however, she was 
attacked a second time by the vomiting. I 
was away from home filling an appoirt- 
ment, at the time, and on my return I 
tound her very low; she had literally vom- 
ited herself almost to death, and it took 
some days to quiet the trouble and restore 
her stomach. 

“IT had also experienced the same trouble, 
but not so violently, and had relieved it, 
each time, by a resort to medicine. 

“But my wite’s second attack satisfied 
me that the use of coffee was at the bottom 
of our troubles, and so we stopped it torth- 
with and took on Postum Food Coffee. 
The old symptoms ot disease disappeared, 
and during the 9 years that we have been 
using Postum instead of coffee we have 
never had a recurrence o: the vomiting. 
We never weary of Pustum, to which we 
know we owe our good health. This isa 
simple statement of tacts.’”’ Name given 
by Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each package. 
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his labor, recreations and amusements, 
and is not their slave. 

4. Patience. Who can estimate its 
value? Some one has defined genius as pa- 
tience — the power to labor just as long as 
may be necessary in order to reach desired 
results. It is one of the passive virtues 
which greatly helps to give the soul its in- 
tended sovereignty. It isa rich and ra- 
diant power. 

5 Godliness. This implies a right atti- 
tude toward God; and, more, it is being 
like Him. It is attained by taking Christ 
as a model, and daily striving to reproduce 
His temper and spirit. 

6. Brotherly kindness. There have 
been those who seemed very godly, and 
yet were harsh and rigid and exacting 
toward their tellowmen. We are not to 
build deep and high alone, but broad, 
reaching out on all sides. One most encour- 
aging tact of our day is this rapidly grow- 
ing sense of brotherhood which has taken 
possession of humanity wherever the Gos- 
pel is preached. 


7, Charity. This is love — not mere hu- 
man love, but human love infused and 
filled with divine love. Drummond calls it 
rightly the ‘' greatest thing in the world.” 
Without it no character can be well built. 


‘* Are you building for God alone? 
Are you building in faith and love 
A temple the Father will own 
In the city of light above ?” 


Carrara Suggestions 


A beautiful shaft of Carrara marble was set 
up in the cemetery at Naples, Italy, which occa- 
sioned much comment. Day after day skilled 
sculptors patiently followed the delicate trac- 
ings of the pattern. The people wondered 
whose monument it was to be. Finally they 
saw chiseled the name Crispi, and they kaew it 
was to bonor that great Italian statesman. 


l. We are not building monuments for the 
dead, but noble temples for the living — spirit- 
ual temples, lasting as eternity. 


2. Oar sculptors are our volitions, our delib- 
erate choices, our determinations to live right- 
eously, purely, cheerfully. A temple of charac 
ter founded upon the Rock Christ Jesus, and all 
the superstructure made of the materials 
recommended in God’s Word, will be valuable 
beyond all calculation when finally completed. 


“ Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him ; 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy, 
A8 ap angel dream passed o’er him. 


« He carved that dream on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision ; 
In heaven’s own light the sculpture shone, 
He had caught that angel vision. 


‘‘ Sculptors of life are we a8 we stand, 
With our lives uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when, at God’s command, 
Oar life dream passes O’er us. 


“ Let us carve it, then, on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision ; 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own ; 
Oar lives that angel vision.” 


Norwich, Conn. 





SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, BOS- 
TON UNIVERSITY 


HE power of the pulpit in this country 
was never so commanding as it is to- 

day. The total number of churches in 1904 
was 199,658. These had 30 313,311 communi- 
cants and 151,113 ministers. The Methodist 
group, the same year, 58 530 churches, 39,- 
997 ministers, and 6 256,728 communicants. 
Our Methodist Episcopal Church alone has 








Losing Your Crip 


When the mental activities seem to be weak- 
ening and the mind losing its grip, the restora- 
tive powers of Juven Pills assert themselves 
by feeding the nerves, reaching every func- 
tion of the human organism, giving refreshin 
sleep, appetite, strength and health. A tria 
quie iy Droves thelr far-reachig g efficacy. ta 

Sent . 1, Hoop Co., props. a 
rilla, Lowell, Mass., on receipt of this advt. and * 
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28,207 churches, with a membership of 
3,064,735, served by an army of 18,366 minis- 
ters. The rapid expansion of its work re- 
quires annually one thousand young men 
to fill up the ranks of its ministry depleted 
by death or other causes, and to supply the 
eight hundred newly erected churches. 
The problem of the procuring and tbe right 
training of these young men is manifestly 
the most vital and pressing of all that now 
challenges the thought and action of our 


people, 
Pioneer School 


The earliest of all our theological semi- 
naries was projected in Boston in the year 
1839, and now bears the name, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. From the 
beginning it has had to struggle with pov- 
erty. To meet its annual deficits it has 
been necessary to appeal to friends far and 
wide. The necessity is still upon us. But 
God has wonderfully blessed the work. 
From every State, and even from foreign 
countries, young men of signal gifts and 
qualifications, called by God and His 
church to prepare for the sacred ministry, 
have resorted to the school, and later gone 
forth to careers of conspicuous effective- 
ness. More than two thousand have been 
thus trained, and of these not less than fifty 
have devoted their lives to the fureign- 
mission work. One of them is now a Mis- 
sionary Bishop in India. Three others are 
regular Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

How signally the training given in the 
echool contributes to success in the prac- 
tical work of the ministry may be inferred 
from the tact that recent reports from two 
hundred graduates showed that for the pre- 
ceding sighteen montis they had an aggre 
gate of 12,399 conversions, or the high aver- 
age oi sixty-two for each man. 

The school is located on a strategic site in 
Boston. Some two hundred ot the ablest 
ministerial candidates drawn from schools 
and colleges in all parts of the continent 
are annually availing themselves of its 
privileges. The methods employed develop 
both intellectual and spiritual gifts. While 
the institution cherishes high ideals of 
scholarship, it is no less loyal to the high- 
est ideals of Christian experience. sound 
doctrine, and aggressive evangelism. Res- 
idence in a great populous centre inevi- 
tably draws many students into personal 
labor in mission and rescue work, and 
gives them invaluable acquaintance with 
the difficult but vital problems of city 
evangelization. ‘Every year as many as 
sixty or seventy more, as pastors of small 
churches near Boston, are making constant 
efforts tor the salvation of men. At the 
close of the school year an aggregate of as 
many as five hundred persons have 
ascribed their conversion to the evangelis- 
tic labors ot these student pastors. 


Needs of the Church 


The cause of Christ is today demanding a 
power of leadership in the ministry never 
hitherto attained. :At no time in the history 
of Christianity have the millions to be ad- 
dressed from Sunday to Sunday been so 
qualified to detect intellectual inferiority, 
or been so certain to resent attempted lead- 
ership by the incompetent. In this land 
ot universal education the uneducated 
preacher is of all men the first to be passed 
by in any serious search for leaders. Who 
sha) shape the thinking, direct the aspira- 
tions, mold the morals, purity the politics, 
and perpetually revive the religion of. the 
multiplying millions of our native and 
naturalized population? Who are the men 
qualified to marshal and inspire the Chris- 
tian forces of the nation for the right recep. 
tion of the immigrant masses of southeast- 
ern Europe that are today landing upon 
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our shores at the rate ofa million a year ? 
Who are the men who in this day of reju- 
venated Vedantism, reorganized Bud- 
dhism, and revived Islamism, are to win 
over the hundreds of millions of Asia to the 
lofty teachings and lofty life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ? Truly, the pulpit in our 
time demands men of imperial powers, 
thoroughest training, absolute consecra- 
tion. 

Young men and women, to the number 
of 250,000, are availing themselves annually 
of the facilities for higher education. Their 
conversion to Christ, and full enlistment in 
the work ot His church, will very largely 
depend upon the trained spiritual intelli- 
gence of the pulpit. An untrained minis- 
try, however zealous, can never evoke trom 
an educated laity the highest Christian serv- 
ice. Ignoranca cannot instruct, lead, and 
inspire intelligence. Without eftective 
schools for the training otf young preachers 
and pastors, no church can prosper a single 
generation. An educated ministry is an 
imperative necessity. Cultivated and spir- 
itually-minded young people cannot be 
preserved loyal to the church without it. 
Men must be trained to present the distinc. 
tive gospel motives with insight and power. 


Needs of the School 


The total assets, productive and unpro- 
ductive, do not exceed $250,000. The annual 
income falls far short of the very moderate 
current expenses. In no year in all its 
history has the school been free from a 
serious deficit. An institution with such a 
record deserves to be delivered from such 
crippling conditions, 

One of the wisest and most influential 
investments which any friend of Christ’s 
cause can possibly make is to found a pro- 
tessorship in his own name or in memory 
of a sainted tather, mother, or triend. 

The endowment of a professorship in the 
school cally for an investment of $50,000. 
The principal is kept intact for all time to 
co me, and only the interest is used to main- 
tain a professorship that shall be instru- 
mental in helping to raising up a ministry 
that will be able to hold its place among 
dominant minds, meet new problems, and 
apply the (jospel to new conditions. It 
was to such an endowment that Luther, 
Wesley, and scores of great leaders in the 
church were indebted for their education 
and their world-wide influence. He who 
strengthens the ministry of the twentieth 
ventury will in the long run most pro- 
foundly affact this great American people. 
There is no better way to perpetuate one’s 
influence in the world than bg helping to 


train a succession of gifted students for- 
ever. 

You are invited to lend your thought, 
prayers, and money to thie form of ifar- 
reaching Christian work, and to enter into 
the joy of your Lord over the abundant 
harvest yet to follow. You may help the 
school to meet the providential demands 
and opportunities by deciding now, while 
the mind is clear and the judgment good, 
to found a professorship, or to give to the 
current expense fund. This you can do b 

roviding for it in zose will, or, better stil), 
by assigning bonds or other securities to 
the trustees of Boston University and 
drawing a life annuity, or by giving the 
money outright. 

Any further information desired respect- 
ing the school will be cheerfully given in 
response to a line addressed to the presi- 
dent, Rev. W. E. Huntington, D. D., 12 
Somerset St., Boston. 


, ———— 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 


L UNDERTAKE 
FUNERAL UNG EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
All modern improvements under one roof, 
including offices, sales rooms, morgue, 


dressing rooms and chapsl. Tel., Roxbury, 
72 or 73. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





HISTORY UNVEILING PROPHECY; or, Time as 
an Interpreter. By H. Grattan Guinness. 
D.D. F. H. Revell Co.: New York. Price, $2. 


This venerable author issued, in 1878, a 
memorable work called ** The Approach- 
ing End of the Age,’’ a volume of over 700 
pages, filled with abstruse calculations and 
unparalleled dogmatism, the upshot of 
which was that the end of all things here 
below was immediately impending, and 
could not at the very farthest be postponed 
beyond 1923. Some two-thirds of the time 
has already gone, with no indications of a 
catastrophe so far as we can perceive, and 
we have not a shadow of a doubt that 1924 
wil] see the old world rolling on as usual, 
while Dr. Guinness, in another sphere, has 
gathered the wisdom, it may be hoped, which 
escaped him here. This class of extremely 
confidentand belligerent Premillennialists, 
who roughly belabor all who difter with 
them, and assert, with unmeasured self- 
conceit, their own superior spiritual illumi- 
nation, are not at all to our taste. We are 
doubtless of those whom our author con- 
siders to have their “ spiritual perceptions 
blunted.” This present volume is like the 
many others from this same pen, and from 
multitudes of similar pens —a tracing of 
the whole history of modern times in the 
Apocalypse, which book he thinks mainly 


‘directed against the most numerous branch 


of the Christian Church. Those who like 
this sort of thing (and there is no account- 
ing tor tastes) will no doubt hail it asa 
great work, although they can hardly claim 
that there is the slightest thing new in it. 
Those who take a diametrically opposite 
view of the Apocalypse (at least equally 
intelligent and devout) will lament the 
waste of so much good white paper. 


CHRISTIANITY AS TAUGHT BY CHRIST. By 
Rev. H. Ss. Bradley, LD. LD. Fieming H. Revell 
Co.: New York. 


This volume comprises twenty-five ser- 
mons, setting forth the author’s interpreta- 
tion of the truths proclaimed by Christ in 
the Sermon on the Mount. The sermons 
are brief and suggestive, and are characier- 
ized by a freshness and an originality that 
make then eminently readable. The au- 
thor is the pastor of Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Atlanta, Georgia — a 
church that was served for several years by 
Rev. Dr. James W. Lee, author of “ The 
Making of a Man.” The book has been 
received and reviewed with much interest 
by the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and some adverse criticism 
has been directed against it because of the 
author’s alleged liberal views. A careful 
reading of the sermons, however, reveals 
no ground for such criticism. The author’s 
interpretations are sane and reasonable. 
and in accord with the best Biblical schol- 
arship. The discourses in the volume are 
referred to by the Atlanta Constitution as 
** stirring, instructive, simple, easy to read 
and easy to understand, appealing to faith, 
and tempting to trial.” 


PRINCESS SUKEY: The Story of a x tgece and 
ber Human Friends. By Marsha)l Sauaoders. 
Eaton & Mains: New York. Price, $1.25, net. 

in which the 


A well-wrought story, 
pigeon, a thoroughbred Jacobin, with a 
handsome hwod, figures largely. The 
household intv which the pigeon is intro- 
duced has a number of interesting charac- 
ters,and among them all quite a plot is 
elaborated. 

A WOMAN’S CONFESSIONAL. By Helen Wol- 
eska. Life Publishing Co.: New York. Price, 

75 cents. 

A book of epigrams, purporting to be 
extracts from the private journal (found 
after death) of a woman who was born of 
a distinguished family in Vienna, but came 
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to America, and seems to have been be- 
trayed. They are bright, original, piquant, 
sad, entertaining, solemn, lively, and in 
most cases sound; but we can by no means 
endorse them all, as, for instance, where 
she says: * The woman who gives herself 
without marriage to the man she loves is 
not a sinner—only a poor fool.” We 
shonld say she was a sinner, and therefore 
atool. Again this woman says: ‘* Wom- 
an’s virtue — it all depends on the man she 
loves.”? Nay, not so; if she holds it at his 
whim, it is but a pitiful sort of virtue. The 
book is very prettily printed in purple ink. 

THE GOSPEL OF MARK. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by William Prentiss Drew, 
A. M., B. D., Professor of Greek in Willamette 
University. H. Sanborn & Co.: Boston. 
Price, 50 cents. 

An admirable idea is here very tastefully 
embodied. It is an atterapt to provide etu- 
dents in preparatory schools and colleges 
with a Gospel text, on the basis of classic 
Greek usage, with notes and vocabulary in 
the ordinary style used with Xenophon 
and such authors. References are given t 
the grammars of Goodwin & Hadley and 
Allen. We hope it may be introduced 
widely. 

THE ART OF WRITING AND SPEAKING THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. A Dictionary of Errors. 
By Sherwin Cody. The Old Greek Press: New 
-York. Price, 50 cents. 

Errors of grammar, of capitalization, ot 
punctuation, of pronunciation, of spell- 
ing, of using words, and of letter-writ- 
ing, are all treated here in a very 
brief, sensible way, making a handy 
manual from which almost any one might 
get a tew hints that would be useful. Our 
language is a great deep that very tew have 
completely explored or tathomed. 
HARVARD LECTURES ON THE REVIVAL OF 


LEARNING. By Jonn Edwin Sandys, Litt. v. 
gamebridgs, at the University Press. Price, 


These lectures were delivered at Harvard 
University last April, and were repeated 
in part at.other colleges. It was largely an 
interchange of courtesy between old Cam- 
bridgeand new Cambridge. The topics — 
“Pie Homes ot Humanism,’ ‘The History- 
ot Ciceronianism,” “* The Study of Greek,” 
etc. — are such as to restrict the interest to 
a comparatively narrow circle, but within 
that circle they will be much prized. 

How TO CONDUCT A SUNDAY &CEOOL; or, 
Twepty-Eignt Years a Superintendent. By 
Marion Lawrence. F. H. 
York. Price, $1.25 net. 
The fruits of this long experience at the 

head of a Congregational Sunday school in 

Toledo, Ohio, are fitly given to the public, 

which will greatly profit by them. We 

find very much in it to commend, and 
nothing to criticise, unless it be the absence 
of any special mention of the Sunday- 
school’s part in arousing interest iu mis- 
sions. Since special chapters are given to 

Decision day and Temperance day, and 

almost every other imaginable phase of 

Sunday-school work, it does seem singular 

that part of a chapter, at least, could not 

have been devoted to the great importance 
of presenting the cause of missions to the 
scnool, and the best methods of doing it. 

This is a rather serious lack. We judge 

that the Congregationalists, and indeed all 

other denominations, are behind the Meth- 

Odists in this. 

SHORT STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. Ginn 
& Co.: Boston. Price, 45 cents. 

This is the fourth book in the Blaisdell 
series of historical readers. It is intended 
for use as a supplementary reader in the 
tourth and fitth grades of elementary 
schools, or as collate:al reading in con- 
nection with a formal text-book of a sone- 
what higher grade. There arein the book 


vell Co.: New 


eighteen vivid narratives of dramatic 
events which took place during the first 
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two hundred years in the history of cur 
country. Each story is replete with per 
sonal incidents and anecdotes which wil} 
attract the young reader because of their 
human interest, and because of their pres. 
entation of the picturesque life of our fore- 
fathers. The book is tully provided with 
illustrations. 

THE ETHICS OF ForRCE. By H. E. Warner. Ginn 
& Co. : Boston. Price, 50 cents, 

A series of papers read to the Etbical 
Club, Washington, D. C., at the time just 
preceding and following the Spanish War. 
The autior is vehemently opposed to war, 
apparently under any and all conditions. 
He contends that it cannot be defended on 
the authority of Christ or on grounds ot 
reason. We do not wholly agree with him, 
but such one sided treatises probably have 
their value, inasmuch as the otLer side has 
a full chance also to get its innings. For 
ourselves we prefer a more balanced and 
modulated statement that shall come a 
little nearer to the exact truth. 

EDWARD FITZGERALD. By Arthur C. Benson. 
The Macmiilan Co.: New York. Price, 75 
cents, net. 

Another volume in John Morley’s Eng- 
lish Men of Letters series. The author does 
the best he can with his subject, but it is 
not one with which much can be done. 
Fitzgerald’s fame rests almost wholly on 
his “‘Omar Khayyam.” Apart from that, 
although he wrote a good many plays and 
poems and letters, there is not much that 
could contribute to a permanent literary 
reputation. And there is nothing particu- 
larly noble or inviting in his character. 
Some of the traits which Mr. Benson 





Bitter, Black Bile, and How Right 
Food Corrects It 


Biliousness, from incorrect food, »pens 
the way tor an outfit of derangements of 
not only the body, but the mind as well. 

The world is adark or gloomy place to 
the victim, whether millionaire or mendi- 
cant. 

The wife of the head of a great insurance 
office in an Eastern city was cured com- 
pletely of this wretched affliction by the 
use of Grape-Nuts. She says: 

“For years I was a constant sufferer 
trom biliousness and extreme constipation, 
and I suffered from the most dreadtul 
headaches once a week, which sometimes 
lasted three or tour days ata time. Grape- 
Nuts tood came to my notice about five 
years ago. I liked it from the first, and 
began to use it because I liked it, without 
any thought that it might help my health. 
To my surprise I noted that after a short 
tim? all my ailments began to decrease, 
and they gradually but surely dissippeared. 
I am now, and have been ior years, com- 
pletely tree from them, and enjoy perfect 
health. 

“Every one in my house now eats 
Grape- Nuts regularly ; even my little two- 
year.old girl likes it with her Postum 
Coffee (another thing we are never with- 
out), and prefers it to any other cereal. It 
pulled her through a difficult period otf 
teething during the hot weather ; she never 
retused Grape Nuts when other tood could 
not tempt her to eat. It is the first food I 
intend to give to my baby boy when I 
weap him. 

** My husband eats more Grape-Nuts tood 
at every meal than of any other one dish. 
He says it never palls on him, and he finds 
that it regulates his bowels perfectly.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 


Read the little book, “ The Road to Well!- 
ville,” in each package. 
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“ whimsical self- will,” 
‘absence of self-command,” ** deep-seated 
irresolution,” “* abhorrence of convention- 
ality,” “ irritability,” “ pettishness,” “ dis- 
courtesy,” “ impatience,” “a tondness for 
making people uncomfortable,’’ “ self-in- 


enumerates are 


dulgent,”’ ‘“‘ melancholy,” “slovenly,” 

‘‘jJacking in moral courage,’’ ‘* pessimis 

tic,” “‘ wholly skeptical,” “‘ infirm of pur- 

pose.’ A few things can be said on the 
better side, but the summing-up is de. 
cidedly sad. 

THE DIVINE OPPORTUNITY, Sermons preached 
vy F. B. Stocedale. Eaton & Mains: New 
York. Price, 50 cents, net. 

Nine sermons, of which the first half are 
on such well-worn but inexhaustible 
themes as God’s love and man’s sin. The 
latter balf are on less hackneyed themes, 
such as ‘' The Suicide of Fear” (a discourse 
delivered before the New York East Con 
ference), ** The Preparation of a Men fora 
Prophet’s Place,” ** How to Live Outside 
One’s Self,” and ‘*‘ A New Position on an 
Old Battleground.” The style is good, the 
treatment straightiorward, the dov-trine en- 
tirely orthodox. 

MANUAL FOR COMMUNICANTS’ CLASSES. By 


Rev. J. R. Miller. Presb) terian Boara of Pub- 
lication : Philadelphia. Price, 10 cents. 


An excellent little handbook to help the 
pastor prepare his converts for church 
membership. We have discovered no line 
in it that would be at all unsuitable for 
Methodist probationers. 

THE DELUGE AND ITS CAUSE. By Isaac New- 
ton Vail. Suggestion Publishing Co. : Chica- 
go. Price, 50 cents. 

This explanation of the Deluge is based 
on the annular theory of the formation of 
the earth. Tbe author’s idea is that such a 
deluge as is described in Genesis could not 
possibly come from any atmospheric source 
within the view of men today, but that it 
was the natural result of the breaking up 
of a watery heaven, a great deep of over- 
whelming mass, held in the skies, far back 
in the childhood of the race, a huge canopy 
ot clouds shutting out the sun, very like 
what now envelops the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn. When these primeval, primordial 
waters fell, the whole condition of the 
earth was altered, then for the first time 
the rainbow appeared, then {the sunbeams 
first came into view, and man’s days were 
shortened because the sunbeam is his phys- 
ical master and the enemy of long, slow 
duration. He says: “If the Noachian 
flood is to be placed betore the world’s jury 
in the light of these canopy revelations, 
we must cease to parade it as an unnatural 
and miraculous sweep of an Avenger’s 
hand.” So while in some respects this 
theory is confirmatory of Scripture, in 
other respects it impugns it. The author 
has devoted some thirty-five years to dili- 
geut research of these things, and has pub- 
lished many volumes, one of which (400 
pages) is entitled, ‘* The Waters Above the 
Firmament.’’ He lives at Pasadena, Cal. 
How to READ AND WHAT TO READ. By 


Sherwin Cody. The Old Greek Press: New 
York. Price, 50 cents. 


A very compact, brief, sensible, and 
every way excellent literary manual. The 
chapter on “The Best Poetry and How to 
Read It,” is especially good, although we 
hardly know what he means when he 
says: “It would be almost impossible to 
read through from beginning to end the 
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complete works of any well-known poet, 
and nothing could be more foolish than to 
attempt to do so.” Inasmuch as we have 
done precisely this with about a dozen 
well-known poets, not supposing it to be 
much out of the common or anywhere near 
impossible, much less foolish, we cannot 
be expected to sympathize with Mr. Cody 
on this point. We do agree with him, 
however, when he calls Browning the 
greatest poet of the nineteenth century, 
and puts Wordsworth next. He treats 
Browning as in a distinctly higher class 
than pretty singers like Longfellow and 
Tennyson. “Once we have learned to like 
Browning’s poeme,” he says, “they will 
be dearer to us than all the other poets. 
We measure his greatness by the intensity 
ot the liking we have for what we do like.” 
Other good chapters are: ‘* How to Study 
Shakespeare,” “The Best English Es- 
says,” ‘*‘ Landmarks fn Modern Litera- 
ture,” “Old Novels that are Good.” 
Among the latter he puts ** Don Quixote,” 
**Clarissa Harlowe,” “Tom Jones,” “* Vicar 
of Wakefield,” and ‘* Gil Blas.” 


CHRISTIAN GIVING. By Rev. Charlies William 
Harshman, Ph. D. Jennings & Graham: 
Cincinnati. Price, 25 cents, net. 


Still another “‘ Little Book ou Practice,’’ 
and on a theme that very much needs ad- 
ditional practice. The author has stated 
the case admirably and put a large amount 
of vital truth in a small compass. The 
meagreness of Christian giving, reasons 
and rewards tor giving, blessings and ben- 
efits of tithing, are some of the topics 
which are well handled. It our members 
could be induced to read this small treatise, 
it could not fail to make a very consider- 
able difference in the financial outcome of 
the year. But how to get those who do not 
like to give, to read something that will 
move them to give, is a hard problem. 


EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA: Bight Thousand Ex- 
ercises and Problems Carefully Graded from 
the Easiest to the Most Difficult. By Charles 
M. Clay, Head Master of Roxbury High 
Schoo]. The Macmillan Co.: New York. 
Price, 90 cents. 

This title- pageiis an accurate description 
of the book, which has been constructed by 
one who has taught algebra for more than 
twenty years, and knows the need which 
he has here skillfully supplied. 


A LIFE ON CHRIST FOR CHILDREN. By Flor- 
ence Baillie Fitzpatrick. The Westminster 
Pressi: Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents. 


Stories written for children under the au- 
thor’s care are published with a view to 
their being helpful. in teaching other chil- 
dren the main incidents in the hisiory of 
the Saviour. They appear well adapted to 
such a use. 

STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN: 
His Faith and His Service. By Henry Tf. 
Sell, D. D. F. A. Revell Co.: New York. 
Price, 50 cents, net, cloth; 25 cents, paper. 
Dr. Sell has prepared a large number of 

such \books —“ Bible Studies in the Life of 
Christ,”” “Bible Studies in the Life of 
Paul,” *“* Bible Study by Books,” “ Bible 
Study by Periods,’ etc.—and they have 
found large acceptance. The present one 
answers the questions: What did Christ 
teach.? What is a Christian? What ought 
we to believe? etc. Everything about it 
seems to be as it should be. It is well 
adapted for use in adult Bible classes, pas- 
tors’ training classes, and educational in- 
stitutions. 


The Macmillan Company, New York, are 
issuing this summer some very attractive 
paper-covered novels for vacation reading. 
The following have come to our table: THE 
Fat oF THE LAND: THE STORY OF AN 
AMERICAN FARM, by John Williams Street- 
er; THE WHEELS OF CHANCE: AN IDYL 
oF BicycLiInG LIFE, by H. G. Welle; THE 
REAL WORLD, by Robert Herrick ; Fors 
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In Law, by Rhoda Broughton; THE CE- 
LEBRITY: AN EPpiIsoDE, by Winston 
Churchill. Price, 25 cents, each. 





Magazines 


—— The Methodist Review for July-August pre- 
sents an unusually strong line of articles, be- 
ginning with a description, by Rev. John Tel- 
ford, of the “ Pilgrims’ Way ” — in otber words, 
the road On which the pilgrims of other cen- 
turies traveled to Canterbury. Dr. J. E. C. Saw- 
yer tells the sad story of the Hubbard-Labrador 
expedition, in which the leader starved to death. 
Dr. ¥F. J. McConnell, of Brooklyn, emphasizes 
the need of m»re morals in theology ; and Prof. 
R. T. Stevenson, of Ohio Wesleyan, has a 
brilliant essay on the ‘* Missionary Interpreta- 
tion of History.” Each one of the eleven con- 
tributions is worth reading. (Eaton & Mains: 
New York.) 





—In Out Westfor July Dr. Harold W. Fair- 
banks describes the volcanic mountains of Cali- 
fornia, and locates the last voloanic eruption in 
the United States at Lassen Peak about two 
hundred years ago. Arother interesting illus- 
trated article is ‘‘ Bird Hunting with a Camera.” 
(Out West : Los Angeles, Cal.) 


—— The chief attraction of the August Cen- 
tury is a new story by Kipling, entitled “An 
Habitation Enforced.” Its principal charm is 
in the neat touches of contrast wherein the 
British and American ways of doing things are 
contrasted. It is very cleverly done. As a 
compliment tothe season there are three arti- 
cles in which Rowing, Automobiling, and the 
Circus are glorified. The illustrations are espe- 
cially good, particularly four drawings of the 
summer girl. The editor enlarges on the re- 
cent overturning in Philadelphia under the 
caption, The Chief Lesson of a Great Kick.”’ 
(Century Company: New York.) 


— The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for August are a 
character sketch of Secretary Hay, by Walter 
Wellman; acareful resume of Mr. Hay’s work 
in diplomacy by Prof. John Bassett Moore; 
brief sketches of the Russo-Japanese peace 
plenipotentiaries; a striking account of the 
progress of the Russian revolution, by E. J. 
Dillon; “The Coming Solar Eclipse,” by P. T. 
McGrath, In “The Progress of the World” 
and the other editorial departments of the 
magazine many important topics of the day 
are discussed at length. (Review of Reviews 
Co.: New York.) 





The Committee in charge of the Reid Memo- 
rial Church of Richmond, Ind. (built by Daniel 
G. Keid, Esq., of New York, in memory of his 
mother), has just completed negotiations tor a 
new pipe organ which will be one of the finest 
in that section of the country. Much investiga- 
tion and research have been made on the part 
of the committee to obtain all that is latest and 
most approved in organ building. 

The Echo Organ aud the “ Cathedral Chimes ”’ 
are to be in one of the church towers and elab- 
orate electric connections control all parts of 
the organ. 

The work has been intrusted to Hook-Hast- 
ings Co., of Boston, builders of many of the 
most noted organs in America, 
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gave an address on “ Bible Study,’ and 
Robert E. Speer followed him upon the 
subject of prayer. Both addresses ,ointed 
out the need of these exercises if we 
would be thorough Christians and €ffective 
workers. 

One ot the best addresses was by Dr. 
John F. Goucher, president of Woman’s 
College, Baltimore, upon the relation of 
the church and the Sunday-school, and the 
work the Sunday-school should accom 
plish. He said the church was as re- 
sponsible to care for the Sunday-school as 
the State is to care for the public school. 
Taking as an average a class of five, one 
joins the church during his Sunday school 
life, one later, and three not at all. The 
Sunday-school should secure three ends — 
the conversion ct the scholar, the develop 
ment of his Christian character, and his 
co-operation with the church in the evan- 
gelization ot the world. Every scholar 
should be taught the privilege and obliga 
tion ot giving. Young people should have 
as definite instruction in systematic giving 
as in mathematics, and they should do it 
as a matter of worship, with a desire tu 
help. Among'the Sunday-school lessons 
for the year eight should be devoted to the 


world’s need and four to the matter of | 


giving. 

Wednesday’s evening meeting was de- 
voted to volunteers for the toreign field 
and returned missionaries, who gave their 
reasons for choosing this work. Through- 
out the Conference there were daily meet- 
ings especially for volunteers. 


Sermon by R. E. Speer 


Sunday morning, July 23, the sermon 
was preached by Robert E. Speer, his text 
being Heb. 11: 13-17. He brought forcibly 
to the minds of his hearers the fact of our 
being “pilgrims and strangers” upon 
earth, and that this lite is only one of prep- 
aration for a tuller lita beyond : 


There has been a powerful reaction from this 
old thought, and it has even affected mission 
apologetics. Many now feel we should give 
little thought to the hereafter — we should put 
the most possible into this life bere and now, 
for a present Caristianity is the crying need of 
the hour, In this reaction is a peril lest we put 
first that which is secondary. 

Israel had deeply imbedded this thought of 
pilgrimage. The New Testament carries for- 
ward the idea of a kingdom not of this world. 
Paul’s desire was to depart and be with Christ. 
We try to devise a working compromise be- 
tween these two extremes of living as pilgrims 
and strangers in this world looking toward the 
home world beyond and living as though thie 
life was the more important. But the Chris- 
tian's empbusis should be on the spiritual ex- 
treme. Young people standing upon the 
threshold of life must keep in mind the need of 
perfecting the spirit. 

The endof our presence here is the making 
of souls— our own and others, The rea! signifi- 
cance of our lives is to prepare our souls to 
live. Jesus was always fixing the thoughts of 
His disciples on things to be — the real and en- 
during—for the present is only transient. 
Time is a schoolmaster to warn us we are pil- 
grims. Before another summer comes, some 
young people from this audience will have 
passed on. Our real work is to be done ina 
real worl beyond thisone, There are always 
passing from us into the next world those who 
make life real to us. Life will never be life 
again to tome of us until we are once more 
with them. 


It would be enough if we got no more 
from this conference than the Christian 
idea ot. death — the entrance into the real 
lite, for which this life is only preparatory. 

Friday :aorning’s session of the institute 
was especially helpiul to workers among 
Juniors. Miss Lucy Sturgis, president ot 
the Junior auxiliary in the Episcopal 
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Church, conducted a question-box which 
brought out many practical suggestions. 

There was a baseball game Friday atter- 
noon between the leaders of the Conference 
and a team picked from the delegates. The 
score was 19 to 9 in favor of the delegates. 
The game was followed by a gramophone 
concert on the lawn. 

Some of those who have taken helpful 
parts in the Conference are; Hon. Samuel 
B. Capen, of Boston; Harry W. Hicks, as- 
sistant secretary of the American Board ot 
Commissioners tor Foreign Missions ; Mr. 
Chas. Vickrey, secretary ot the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement; Mr. W. 
Scott Corlis, secretary of the Young Peo. 
ple’s Missionary Movement; Dr. T. H. P. 
Sailer, educational secretary of the Presby- 
terian Foreign Mission Board; Rev. Geo. 
M. Fowles, director of the exhibit of the 
Open Door Emergency Commission; Dr. 
Robert E. Mackay, Toronto, secretary of 
Presbyterian Foreign Missionary C»mmit- 
tee in Canada; Rev. Everett P. Smith, New 
York city, educational secretary of the 
Episcopal Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society ; Dr. L. W. Cronkhite, Baptist 
missionary from Burma, now at home on 
furlough ; and Rev. F. P. Haggard, Boston 
corresponding secretary of the Home De- 
partment American Baptist Missionary 
Union. 

Aside from the general inspiration which 
must have come to each delegate, and more 
than an aroused interest and new ideas as 
to methods, one could not attend the 
various sessions of this ten days’ confer- 
ence without a deepening sense of the 
eternal value of mission work. Personal 
pride and ambition seem so sordid when 
one gets this vision of the beauty and 
worth of service. 

Sunday morning the first meeting was 
led by Dwight Potter, D. D., of Oakland, 
Cal. At the 11 o’clock preaching service 
the sermon was by Dr. J. F. Goucher. 
From the text, * Fear not, little flock, for 
it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom,” he gave a grand sermon 
on our adjustment to God determining our 
efficiency. If we would rule with Christ 
we must rule first our own spirits and 
possess the kingly qualities. 

Both Sunday afternoons of the Ccnter- 
ence the hour from 3.30 to 4.30 was observed 
asa “quiet hour,’’ when each one by him- 
self or in small groups meditated, stadied 
and prayed for himself. 

The closing service of the Conference 
was participated in by many. Mr. C. V. 
Vickrey summed up the results of the 
week as they pertuined to the tuture. 
Many testifiedfot the new purpose in lite 
which had come to them. Mr. Harry W. 
Hicks gave the final message of courage 
and assured victory. 

One of the things, which impressed at- 
tenders of this Conterence was the genuine 
enthusiasm, the serious earnestness with- 
out excitement. There were no tads, tan- 
gents or isms, but a wholesome sanity 
about it all. 


Missionary Exhibit 


The exhibit at Silver Bay was loaned by the 
Open Door Commis-ion, and is a part of that 
shown at Los Angeles. It was attractively ar- 
ranged in wbat was formerly a large barn, now 
called Exhibition Hajl. It consisted of banners 
and ecrolis from foreign lands, maps and 
charts giving missionary information, curios 
from twelve different countries, enlarged pho 
tographbs illustrating beathen conditions, prod-- 
ucts of Christian schools, Christian homes, and 
mission buildings, and 150 books printed in 
different languages by mission presses, beside 
222 Bibles, Testaments and Gospels in different 
languages printed by the American Bible 
Society. 

Perhaps tre most helpful part of the exhibit 
were the 172 framed cards mounted with mis- 
Sionary literature and Work actually done by 
mission and Bible stu®y classer. Trained lead- 
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ers were always present during the hours the 
exhibit was open to answer questions,and a 
daily talk was given by Rev. G. H. Jones, of 
Korea, Rev. D. 8S. Spencer, of Japan, Mrs, 
Gamewell, of China, Miss Vail, of Japan, or 
some other returned missionary, concerning 
the customs of the people among whom they 
had lived. 
Recreations 


During the afternoons there were no Classes 
or meetings. Every one is free to enjoy the 
beautiful outdoors in whatever way he likes, 
While some engage in tennis, croquet or 
baseball, others go tramping or mountain. 
climbing with a guide. Still others find rest 
and pleasure in lake excursions to Fort Ticon- 
deroga and other places of interest. One of 
the most interesting forms of afternoor pleas- 
ure are the nature study walks and talks con- 
ducted by Silas H. Berry, of New York city. 
Vegetable life from mosses to trees is explained 
by him,and a new charm given to common 
plants as he leads his hearers to; see how the 
creative design is displayed. 


Notes 


—— The Silver Bay property, consisting of a 
large hall,an inn, eight cottages, other build- 
ings, and 1,400 acres of land, with a lake shore 
and a mountain lake, has been purchased f:om 
Mr. Paine by the Silver Bay Association, and is 
now devoted entirely to Christian purposes. 

— Among the returned missionaries those 
representing the Methodist Episcopal Church 
were : D. 8S. Spencer and wife, from Japan ; Mr. 
and Mrs, Chas. Davison, Japan; George Heber 
Jones, Korea; Miss J. 8. Vail, Japan; Dr. and 
Mrs. Gamewell, China ; Miss Grace Todd, China. 
There were Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Soper and 
others expecting to suon go to the foreign field 

—— Sixty thousand young people have been 
enrolled in mission study classes the last year. 
Of these, 17,000 were Methodists. 

— Thursday evening. Mr. C. V. Vickrey 
gave a forceful review of the history of Ameri- 
can missions during the last century, and 
showed how the world could be evangelized 
during the present generation. The address 
was illustrated by the stereopticon. 

— Among tne samples of work done by 
mission study classes shown in the exhibit 
none were more suggestive or beautiful than 
those done by the Asbury Church mission study 
class, Waltham, and by St. John’s Church mis- 
sion and Bible etudy class, South Boston. 

— Forty-nine Methodist young people 
started by special train from Boston, Thursday, 
July 20, and were joined by others en route. 
They stopped in Saratoga Thursday night, and 
concluded the journey on Friday. 

— There were 150 in the Methodist delega- 
tion at Silver Bay. 

—There were frequent dénominational 
meetings where plans could be nore specific- 


ally discussed. he Methodist “ meets” were 
ably presiijed over by Dr Goucher. 

— On Thursday afternoon the Methodist del- 
egation held an informal reception on the lawD 
* under the butternut trees.” 


ASTHMA CURED 


A Prominent Physician has at Last 
Discovered a Certain Cure 


The following letter has been received from 
Dr. _—— Schiffmann, of St. Paul, tne spe- 
cialist in diseases of the gy! orga 8, and 
we trust it will be read carefully by every one 
ps A suffers from Asthma, Hay Fever or Bron- 
chitis: 

“To the Editor: Please announce in your 
paper that by simply writing to me enclosing 
a 2-cent stamp, any of your readers can have & 
trial pochogs of my Asthma Cure free. I bave 
prepared a full supply of trial pacaages for free 
distribation to sufferers from Asthma, Hay 
Fever and Bronchitis, and no one will be disap- 
pointed. 

“I nave perfected a remedy that is without 4 
doubt an instant relief and a positive cure for 
Asthma, Hay Fever or Bronchitis. I am fully 
aware that there isa great deal of skepticism 
regarding the curability of these diseases, and | 
bave concluaed that the simplest way to get my 
remedy before tLe people and let it demonstrate 
its merits is to give away free packages £0 thal 
anyone interested can test its remedy. [ know 
what my Asthma Cure will do. I have tried il 
in thousands of cases, with gratifying results. 
bave cured where all others had failed. Do you 
wonder that my «onfidence in the remedy 8 
unbounded? Do you wonder that [am willing 
to ey expense of a trial out of my ow2 

et 


All letters should be addressed ‘as follows: 

x. R. Schiffmann, 161 Jackson Street. St. Paul, 
inn. 

Almost every druggist in the United State# 

uae Veet Schiffmann’s Asthma Oure in stock. — 
vl. 
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Summer School for Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Societies 
ELIZABETH ©. NORTHUP. 


ORTHFIELD the ‘beautiful — scene 
of many conterences— has extend- 
ed its generous welcome to the second ses- 
sion of the Summer School tori Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies under dates of 
July 24 to 3l inclusive. The registration 
bas already reached a total of 316, as 
against 212 last year, making it necessary 
to use the Auditorium for the sessions. 
Nine denominations are represented ; and 
while New England claims the largest 
quota of delegates —as would naturally be 
the case— Georgia and Ohio have a share, 
with a sprinkling of fifteen missionaries to 
give tbe crowning:cosmopolitan touch. 
The Sunday-schoul workers are also 
holding a school here, but the Seminary 
campus has so many buildings and so 
much of God’s great out-ot-doors, that the 
two schools hardly realize each other’s 
presence, save when all assemble each 
morning in the Auditorium to spend the 
first hour in Bible study under Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan. 


A Unique Personality 


An attempt to characterize adequately 
Dr. Morgan’s teaching might well seem to 
be gratuitous, especially to those who have 
caught the inspiration of his fervent spirit- 
uality, his keen, incisive intellectuality, 
his lucidity of expression— with its 
touches ot rare and subtle humor —and, 
above all, his intensity of conviction, 
piercing like a two-edged sword the con- 
sciousness of the most unresponsive listen- 
er. The study has dealt with the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the missionary motive — 
using the term in both a literal and a mu- 
sical sense— of this remarkable book has 
been set forth with convincirg eftect. 


Christus Liberator 


The special mission study has been based 
on the fifth text book in the United Study 
series — ** Christus Liberator,” just issued, 
and written by Ellen C. Parsons, M. A. 
The Sook is an outline atudy of Africa, and 
the title is happily chosen, for surely no 
land is in more dire need today of Christ, 
the Liberator, then darkened Africa. Miss 
Parsons has accomplished ker difficult 
task of setting forth the needs of a whole 
continent with the skill born of long ex- 
perience as editor of Woman’s Work for 
Woman, the official organ of the Presby- 
terian Woman’s Board. 

The various chapters of the text-book 
have been taught by Miss Frances J. Dyer, 
Congregational; Miss Lucy C. Jarvis, 
Protestant Episcopal ; Mrs. W. A. Mont- 
gomery, Baptist; and Miss Elizabeth C. 
Northup, Methodist Episcopal. Miss Par- 
sons herself bas handled the first and last 
chapters. Caretully prepared, printed syl- 
labi have furnished helpful outlines, ard 
note. books and flying pencils have given 
ample evidence of interest. 


How Fields are Won 


The old soldier in “The Deserted Vil- 
lage” who “shouldered his gun and 
showed how fields were won,’ has his 
modern successors in those who participate 
in the third hour discussion and cowpari- 
Son of methods. ‘** The Need of Girls and 
Girls’ Needs’ is a topic that has brought 
out many interesting suggestions, our 
Methodist work for young women being 


——— 
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represented by its general secretary, .Miss 
Clara Cushman. 

Twotalks by Miss Helen Lathrop of the 
Congregational Board, fairly bristling with 
points on Cradle Roll plans and children’s 
meetings, resulted in a speedy transfer of 
new ideas into receptive note-books. A 
bright telephone conversation set the 
standard for effective missionary work a 
few notches higher; while a cleverly 
planned meeting, bringing out an appall- 
ing array of lapses and inexcusables — if 
the coinage may be permitted — that have 
actually occurred in meetings during the 
past year, proved an instructive object les- 
son of how not to doit. Asan eftective 
contrast, this was followed by a model 
meeting, admirably conducted by Miss 
Clementina Butler. 


Round Top at Sunset 


Round Top is a name that makes one 
see Visions and dream dreams. How many 
souls have tound quietness and rest on this 
consecrated spot! How many hive kin- 
died and thrilled with new insights into 
the meaning of life, and new courage to 
take up hard tasks for the Master’s sake! 
Here under the trees, with the glowing sky 
and the purple-shadowed mountains all 
around, the girls have gathered each even- 
ing fora meeting of their own — a simple 
service of song and prayer and a few words 
from the leader, but all filled with the 
peace that passeth understanding. 


Evening Services 


The evening program has been preceded 
by .a briet vesper service conducted by 
representatives of various denominations. 
Among the speakers who have followed 
has been Rev. Harlan P. Beach —a name 
familiar to all missionary workers — whose 
theme, ** The Educational Side of Woman’s 
Work,’”’ was a good subject, handled to the 
edification of all who heard it. Itis a sig- 
nificant testimony to the increased interest 
that is being taken in mission study that 
already more than 200,000 volumes of the 
** Christus ” text-books have been sold. 


Rum, Gunpowder, and Missionaries 


Africa is a land of startling contrasts. 
Many of us had heard, perhaps, that the 
entire west coast has been turned into one 
long bar- room, and we had read about the 
ship with its mixed cargo as indicated in 
the headline. But to hear a slender, sweet- 
voiced missionary tell the story of how she 
went to Africa in one of those very ships, 
which had to fly a danger flag because otf 
its cargo, the tale somehow has a different 
sound. This was part of the story told by 
Mrs. Pohiman of the Lutheran Board. 

Two other addresses of great interest 
were given by representatives of the United 
Presbyterian Church. Those who keep up 
to date in their reading about the progress 
ot the kingdom, will remember that not 
long ago the two mission-fields of this 


church — Kgypt and India — sent home a- 


call for an increase of 400 missionaries. The 
situation was so urgent that Mr. J. Camp- 
bell White was detached from his work in 
India to help the church at home to take 
this great step forward, and some of the 
results attained were recounted by Mr. 
White. A marked increase in giving has 
ulready begun, the average being abont 
two dollars per member, and more than 
one hundred young men and women in the 
colleges have volunteered for service. This 
is an impressive record, and the end is not 
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yet. And how has it been brought about ? 
By concerted prayer at home and on the 
foreign field, and by asking for large 
things. 

Egypt, the land of mystery and history, 
was presented in a most interesting ad- 
dress by Rev. C. R. Watson, secretary of 


‘the United Presbyterian Board of Foreign 


Missions. This field has been carefully 
developed by the :Presbyterians, and here 
will be one of tbe storm-centres of the 
twentieth century’s great contest between 
Christianity and Islam. 


The Church Accepts the Great Commission 


The evangelization of the world is in 
sight. These are the headlines suggested 
by Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason in a 
ringing plea for simplicity of living anda 
re-discovery and application of the com- 
mand: “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God.’’ And truly, in a conterence of this 
sort, characterizsd by a constantly rising 
tide of quiet but intense enthusiasm, there 
seem to be evidences on every side that 
the church is awakening to its indebted- 
ness, that it is about to take the great 
commissior in earnest. If it is not, where 
lies the fault? 


Methodist Delegates 


Forty-four bright women, most of them 
wearing our dainty blue and gold badge or 
the Standard Boarer pennant, assembled 
at the Methodist rally, Friday afternoon. 
This gathering took the form of a class- 
meeting — and some say this institution is 
going out—at which each one told who 
she was, whence she came, and in what 
capacity she represented the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

The statistical results are interesting. 
Five Branches were represented — New 
England, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Cincinnati — and twelve States, 
running down the Atlantic seaboard to 
Delaware, and across Virginia to Georgia. 
India and China also had their quota, and 
the publisher — Miss Walden — seemed 
the most welcome stranger of all, after her 
nine months across the country. The gath- 
ering was presided over by Mrs. Sarah C. 
Legg — New England Branch’s energetic 
president —and everybody had a good 
time.. Two representatives from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, were warm- 
ly greeted. 

Recreation 


The projectors of the Women’s Summer 
School believe in the old adage: “* Work 
while you work, play while you play.” 
Last year at Silver Bay a clever little satire 
on the conference rules had as one item: 
“The afternoons are absolutely set apart 
for recreation. Bes sure to attend the com- 
mittee meetings tbat occur every fifteen 
minutes.’”’ At Northfield there appear to 
be no committee meetings. If any are 
held, it is out of sight and hearing, and the 
delegates have the afternoons for pleasure. 

One day there was a charming garden 
party at the forest chalet of Dr. Henry C. 
Mabie, of the Baptist Missionary Unior. 
On others, the many drives about North. 
field were thoroughly investigated, one of 
the most interesting being the trip to Mt. 
Hermon, where three hundred young men 
are in attendance for the summer. The 
simple stone chapel, with its bronz3 tablet 
showing that the gifts of friendsin Britain 
and America—ot varied denominational 


Continued on page 989 
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THE CONFERENCES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Concord District 


Stratford.— Rev. D. J. Smith is having a 
prosperous time in his work here, and is much 
loved by his people. There is no dead line for 
such men as Mr. Smith. He will be 74 years of 
age, Aug. 8,.and is still actively engaged in the 
ministry. A heavy blow fell on both pastor 
and people, July 19, when Mrs. Witherell, Mr, 
Smith’s housekeeper, died at the parsonage. 
She was a great helper in the worg, and will be 
greatly missed by all. Mr. Smith’s son, George, 
is with him during the vacation season. 


Pittsburg and Beecher Falls. — The work here 
has been supplied by Rev. Geo. Hudson since 
the middle of May because of the illness of his 
son, Rev. W. A. Hudson, the pastor. The work 
is prosperous. We are glad to report the pastor 
is very much better and will resume his labors 
the first of August. He and his family are 
visiting in Massachusetis with his brother. 


Groveton Camp-meeting. — A strong program 
is in process of construction for this camp. 
meeting. Extensive repairs and improve- 
ments are being made on the boarding- 
house, and everything is being arranged tor the 
convenience and comfort of those who may 
visit the camp-ground. Rev. A. E. Draper, of 
Groveton, is doing much to make this meeting 
asuccess. The sessions will be held from Aug. 
29 to Sept. 4, and more interest is being mani- 
fested in the meetings than has been the case 
for years. 


Piermont.—Tbe work in this charge is pro- 
greasing finely. The attendance at all the servy- 
ices is gratifying, there being a deep spiritual 
interest. July 2, Rev. E. J. Canfield, our faith- 
ful pastor at this place, baptized 10 persons and 
received into full membership in the church 6 
persons, taking them all from the probationary 
list. The parsonage bas been quite thoroughly 
repaired on the inside, making it a comfort- 
able and attractive home; while two coats of 
white paint on the church, together with green 
blinds, add much to the appearance of the 
property. 

Haverhill. — Rev. W. P. White reports that he 
is enjoying his work in this charge, where he 
has found a band of faithful,Christians ready to 
sustain and help bim in his labors. On Chil- 
dren’s Day the church was filled with a congre- 
gation wbict is recorded as the largest in years; 
6 children were baptized and 15 certificates were 
presented to members of the Cradle Roll. On_ 
the 4ta of July the ladies served dinner to about 
four bundred persons and realized a goodly 
sum forthe church, The pastor is paid to date 
and all finances are in a good condition. Mr. 
White reports as a record of his pastoral work 
that be has made 200 pastoral calls and attended 
three funerals. Open-air afternoon meetings 
are being held Sundays, in which there is a 
good interest. 


Woodsville.— Rev. James G. Cairns is en- 
joying much success in his work. The sub- 
stantial growth of the charge was well shown 
when the finance committee made its report at 
the quarterly conference, and the estimating 
committee recommended an advance in the 
claim — a recommendation which was heartily 
endorsed by the board. All interests are well 
cared for. 


Tilton, — Rev. and Mrs. G. A. Henry recently 
entertained the members of the official board 
of the church at the parsonage. The affair took 
the nature of a garden party onthe lawn. The 
place was rendered attractive with lanterns. A 
very pleasant evening wes passed by all. 


Ashland. — The ladies of this charge have re- 
cently held severa) successful food sales, which 
have netted goodly sums. Kev. J. E. Sweet has 
just moved into a house on River Street owned 
by Mrs. F. L. Hughes, the president of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, which will be used in 


EXTRACT VANILLA 


of rich flavor and exceptional purity at 


40 CENTS PER PINT. 


The quality of these goods is unsurpassed and satisfac- 
tion is positively guaranteed. No express charges ; 
we make free delivery to all points. This libe- 
ral offerjis made for a short time to introduce our goods 
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future as @ parsonage. Mrs, Sweet is in Lubec 
visiting ber parents. 

Franklin Falis.— This thriving charge is be- 
ing blessed and prospered under the faithful 
ministry of Rev. E. E. Reynolds. Special serv- 
ices have been held recently, with good results. 
Rey. Dr. A. B. Kendig spent a Sunday and 
three other evenings with the church, greatly 
to the delight and profit ofall. He captured all 
classes, and much good has already resulted. 
The church took advanced ground; some 
sought the Lord, or evinced a purpose to do so. 
Dr. Kendig, who is vice-president emeritus of 
the Wesley Brotherhood, addressed a méeting 
for men, Monday evening, on the Brotherhood, 
of which there is a branch in this church.” His 
visit was much appreciated by all. Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ work is higbly spoken of in all particu- 
lars. The meetings are well attended, and ev- 
erything gives promise of a successful year. 


Centre Sandwich. — The church in this beau- 
tiful town — never more attractive than at this 
season of the year —is enjoying a period of 
prosperity, as indeed it bas right along under 
the faithful ministry of Rev. W.C. Bartlett. 
Mr. Bartlett has baptized and received one per- 
son into the church, has been diligent as a pas- 
tor, and in every way has cared for tre inter- 
ests of the work. All speak most highly of 
him. That he is held in much esteem was 
shown recently by the * pounding ” which was 
given him. Many pounds of useful things were 
left at the parsonage by his friends, as well asa 
generous sum of money. When Mr. Bartlett 
preached befure the Grand Army the iocal pa- 
per said of his effort that it‘ was very stron g 
and much epjoyed.”’ 


Rumney. — Rev. W. A. Magwood’s pastorate 
in the town — the home of that latest religious 


‘vagary, the First Fruit Harvesters — continues 


to bring about good results. It is a faithful pas- 
torate, and the kingdom is being enlarged. The 
official board has shown its appreciation of the 
efforts of our brother by advancing his salary 
#50 — an act on their part which was received 
very gratefully. Large congregations greet Mr. 
Magwood, and all are much encouraged. 

The Weirs.— This important summer appoint- 
ment is now in full swing for the warm weather 
work. Rev. G. W. Jones, with his keen appreci- 
ation of the situation, has laid plans of a most 
excellent nature for the vacation months. It is 
his intention tv use as many as possible of the 
noted preachers who spend their summers at 
Lake Winnepesaukee. The first of these to 
speak this year was President W. E Hunting- 
tun, of Boston University, who preached July 
30. These special services are held in the taber- 
nacle rather than in the church, which is not 
adequate to hold the people who gather. Mr. 
Jones has an cpportunity of much magnitude 
during the summer months for the extension 
of Methodism,and he bas already shown that 
he is alive to the situation. E. C, E. D. 





Dover District 


Amesbury.— The Epworth League has re- 
cently raised $40 for repairs in the vestry of the 
church. It is well that the young life taxes 
some partof the current burdens of the house 
of God. The Lariies’ Aid Society has evinced 
its generous interest in, the church by ordering 
an individual communion set. Allthe rooms 
upstairs in the parsonage have been freshened 
by new wall paper. The pastor, Rev. F. K. 
Gamble, on a recent Sabbath, preached to the 
Odd Fellow and Rebekah Lodges of the town. 
In August there are to be union services of the 
Congregational, Baptist, and Methodist Episco- 
pal churches. 


Duver, St. John’s, French Mission. — The mis- 
sionary, Rev. W. H. Leith, is being encouraged 
in his good work. His task is difficult, but 
with zeal and patience be pushes on, expectant 
that the Lord will werk with him, “ confirm- 
ing the Word with signs following.” On Chil 
dren’s Day Mr. Leith baptized a mother and 
her iwo little daughters, enrollivg the mother 
as a probationer. Four children of another 
home were also baptized, and the fifth, an in- 
fant, would have received the same sacred rite 
if an illness had not made it impracticable. 
This housebold were Romavpists when this 
French Mission was opened. An eager longing 
for the truth opened the way for a personal 
knowledge of ealvation bv the parents, and in 
the joy of a new life in Christ they have now 
devoted their children to Him in baptism. The 
fatner had been addicted to drink, but has 
secured a victory over the habit. Une of the 
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faithful at the Missiou, Mrs. Sarah Leclaire, 
has been removed by death. A husband and 
three children lament her early departure. For 
this French Mission work let all the districts 
pray. 

Newfields.-- Rev. I. B. Miller, appointed to 
this charge, was transferred early in June to 
the Genesee Conference by Bishop Goodsel!. 
He was given work at Churchville, N. Y., by 
one of the presiding elders of that Conference. 
With -his new field he is well pleased. This 
Conference charge brings him much nearer 
the early home of his wife and also to his own 
nativity. Newfields was supplied for two Sun- 
days by Rev. F. H. Corson, two by Presiding 
Elder Sanderson, and one by Rev. Noble Fisk. 
This scribe -was there July 28, and has essayed 
to care for this church the balance of the pres- 
ent Conference year. He will be at the parson- 
age there, usually from Saturday afternoon of 
each week until the following Wednesday 
morning, and the rest of the week at Hedding. 
This for thesummer. The church at Newfields 
is earnest, strong and happy in thiags spiritu 
ai. Growth is severely limited by the loss of 
the main business of the town with the result- 
ant of depleted population. Not more than 600 
people, with one Romanist Church and three 
Protestant organizations; yet one can hardly 
Sing in that place, “A charge to keep [ have,” 
without fear and trembling. Mrs. James Pike 
has recently been quite ill. The severe heat so 
long continued brought serious prostration 
which confined her in her room for several 
days and awakened nota little solicitude be-' 
cause of her advanced age. Happily she is 
again renewing strength. 

Lawrence, First Church.—The pastor, . Rev. 
William Warren, is in England for four weeks’ 
absence. Doubtless he will make there fresh 
study of the great revival movements in Wales 
and England, and so return to his church witb 
new zest, Lew mental and spiritual enrich- 
ment, as well as with renewed physical vigor 
because of contact with the salt sea air and 
with the hills and vaies of his childhood home. 
His church will be open while he is away, the 
pulpit being supplied. Mrs. Warren remains 
at the parsonage, and will, as ever, be a ncble 
helper in all the work of the church. 

Lawrence, Garden St.— The family of the 
pastor, Rev. A. J. Northrup, is at Hedding for 
the summer, well housed in the cottage of Pro 
George H. Fall, of Boston University. Mr. 
Northrup was one of the class of 1905, graduat- 
ing from the School of Theology in June. He 
bears his honors meekly and worthily. At 
present he is with his family at Hedding for a 
short vacation. He preaches there on Sunday, 
July 30. 

Personal, — Rev. Roscoe Sanderson, with his 
family, is at Kennebunkport, Me., seeking a 
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little quiet and perfecting his plans for jtbe 
camp-meeting at Hedding, opening Aug. 21. 
He is not to escape this year without some 
special burden in supplying the churches of his 
district. The appointment of Rev. Claudius 
Byrne to the chaplaincy of the State Prison, 
the departure of Rev. George Ingram from 
Moultonville and Tuftonboro, and the transfer 
of Rev. I. B. Miller, have imposed quite a mid- 
summer task. 


Rev. W. T. Boultenhouse is having a much- 
needed rest from labor for July {and August. 
Rev. lrad Taggart, a venerable father in the 
Gospel, has supplied the desk at Exeter the 
present month, and Chaplain J. W. Adams is 
to preach there in August. 


The passing of Rev. C. U. Dunning awakened 
many pleasing and tender memories in the 
churches of Dover District. God buries His 
workmen, but carries on His work. 0. C. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Augusta District 


Livermore Falls. — This charge has a new pas- 
tor in the person of Rev. G.C. Howard, and to 
saythat the people are pleased with him and 
his wife, is putting it mildly. Since their com- 
ing they have been very busy. The pastor re- 
ports, up to July 15, 250 pastoral visits, 6 bap 
tisms, 4 taken On probation, and 12 into full 
connection. The Sunday-school numbers 275, 
with an average attendance of 160,and a 
Cradle Roll of 40. The W. H. M.S. numbers 50, 
and the W. F. M.S8.,382. Mrs. Howard is presi- 
dent of the loca) union of the W.C. T. U., which 
numbers 70, from all the denominations in the 
village, and the Loyal Legion has a member- 
ship of 40. The Epworth League is, we think, 
the largest on the district, and the Junior 
League numbers 35. It was our privilege to be 
with this people on Sunday, July 16. There was 
a;very large attendance at the love-feast at 9.30, 
at which service we baptized 4 adults and 2 
children, and preached at 10.30, afterward ad- 
ministering the sacrament to nearly or quite 
150 communicants — three and one-haif nours 
of continaous service. Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
are held in high esteem, and the large congre- 
gations, with the deep religious interest, testify 
to the appreciation of his labors. Finances are 
well up. 


East Livermore and Fayette. — At 140 P. M., 
July 16, Dr..G. M. Rand took us in his auto from 
the home of MotLer Foster, and carried us 
seven miles to North Fayette, where we met 
tbe pastor, Rev. C. O. Perry, and his wife. Here 
we preached and baptized 4 adults and 2 chil- 
dren. A good cOngregation was present. After 
the service we took another carriage ride of six 
miles to the home of Rev. 8S. D. Browr, and 
were kindly received to board and bed. In the 
evening we preached again, thus closing a very 
busy day, and at 10 o’clock we were very giad 
to accept the offer of a good bed. Mr. Perry re- 
ports 4 received in full, and a large amount of 
pastoral work. Here is another charge where 
tbe preacher and his wife are mach in evidence 
in their work, and both are loved and highly es 
teemed by the people in and out of the church. 
Lt pays to be faithful in the pulpit and on the 
Charge, in the home, field, shop, and store, or 
Wherever a humau soul may be found. How 
the people love the real pastor! If our minis- 
ters could realize how much the people appreci 
ate pastoral work, they would do more of it. 
W ould that we had more pasto1-preachers ! 





Farmington. — Our church in this town is 
Still cared for by Rev. J. A. Corey, who, with 
his good wife, is meeting the demands of the 
people in the pulpit and on the charge, holding 
regular services not only in his own church, 
but at West Farmington, Fairbanks, New 
Vineyard, and the region round about, having 
£00d congregations in each place, with good 
interest. This pastor bas made, up to date 
(July 17), quite 200 visits, and fruitage is visible 
for his labors. The pastor preaches to, and in. 
structs, the children. The Sunday-scnool av- 
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Low Rates 





West ana Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 
$6 250 fo San Francisco, Los Angeles and return. Daily August 6 to 14, 
sceoun' Luwrnational Conventions Christian Church, 
Special! official train leaves Chicago Aug. 11. 


$5650 To Portiand and Puget Sound Points and returns. 


On sale 


daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 
=—_ tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 


park). Daily until September 16. 


$3900 To Denver, Colorado Springs 


and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 


On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2500 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
= Daily August 12 to 14, inclusive. 


$D(}00 Te Denver, Colorado Springs 


and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 


Daily August 30 to September 4, inclusive. 


$2750 To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
=_—_=- and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 


until September 30, inclusive. 


$1725 i 


tember 30, inclusive. 


Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 


$1600 To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 
— daily until September 30, inclusive. 


First-Class Personally Conducted Tours to Portland, California, Utah, Yellowstone Park 
and,Colorado, all expenses included, leave Chicago July 27 and August 10. 
CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 
For further particulars address 
W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 











erages 75, and the interest is good. Tre Junior 
League has one of the best superintendents 
possible in the person of Mrs. Corey, and num- 
bers 30. All the services are well attended for 
thé summer season. The church has recently 
had acleaning up inside and out, and presents 
a fine appearance. The outside has received 
two good coats of paint in colors. The carpets 
have been taken up and cleansed, and the pews 
moved and put in place again, the inside thus 
being made very attractive. The entire cost of 
renovation is $450. Mr. Corey and family are, 
at the present time, at East Poland Camp- 
ground for a much-needed rest. 


Monmouth. — Rev. H. A. Sherman is the pas- 
tor for a third year, and tLe same good fellow- 
ship continues to exist between the pastor and 
his family and the people. At East Monmouth 
the church is receiving a coat of paint which it 
has long needed, with some repairs,and the 
money is raised for the purpose. Benevolent 
collections are being taken as they,come along. 
Mr. Sherman came ap to Conference last spring 
with every blank filled and all apportionments 
met. A good example for others! Brothers, go 
and do likewise! The Junior League, recently 
organized, is getting initio shape under Mrs, 
Sherman, who is interested in the children. 
The class-meeting, which is beld on Sunday 
morning, under the leadership of the pastor, is 
haviag a good attendance, and the Sunday- 
school is well attended. The Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety served a Fourth-of-July dinner to the pub- 
lic, which netted a good sum for the society. 


Bowdoinham. — We had a very pleasant visit 
to this charge, July 22,and were very happy to 
find the pastor, Rev. C. H. Young, and family 
domiciled in the new parsonage. By the will of 
the late Miss Elizabeth Purington, it was made 
possible forthe church to obtain & fine bouse 
situated across the street from the church, a 
little at right angles, on an elevation which 
gives &@ commanding view from almost every 
window and door. The old parsonage has been 
sold, and the proceeds put into the practically 





new house, which has cost, in round numbers, 
$10,000. A story added to the main house, new 
windows, new kitchen, ten feet added to the 
stable, paint and paper, two coats of paint out- 
side, new curtains, sink drain laid across lot 
into other drains, new steps and piazza plat” 
form, help to make it one of the best parsonage 

on the district. We congratulate the church, 
for it is an honor to have such a comfortable 
and convenient home for the preacher ; and we 
congratulate Mr. Young and his wife upon their 
new appointment, having moved from the old 
into the new on July 38,1905 To say they are in 
love with the place, and that they ure contented 
and happy in this new appointment, is speak- 
ing mildly. Mr. Young has put in several weeks’ 
work on the house with his own bands, paint- 
ing, papering, digging, grading, that he might 
have a comfortable home. There is consider- 
able financial burden for the church to bear, but 
there is no )ess estimate for the preacher, and 
the current ex penses are wellin hand. The good 
sister also left to the church aboat $450 in cash, 
but only the income of it can be used. The 
church must raise about $500 to meet the indebt- 
edness above the sale of the old paisonage, but 
it will be done inthe near future. When all is 
accomplished Bowdoinham will stand in the 
front rank on the district in regard to church 
property. The pastor has not been able to do 
very much pastoral work, but has made 100 calls. 
Good congregations, good interest, good meet- 
ings, good Sunday-school — Is the report at the 
review. 


Richmond. — Once again we visit the parson- 
age at Richmond, which contains Rev. R. A. 
Rich and wife. It was Sunday afternoon, July 
23, when W. DL. Hutchins, of Bowdoinham, toox 
us from the parsonage in that town into his 
auto, and landed us at tbe parsonage in Rich- 
mond, a distance of eight miles in thirty min 
utes, to be welcomed by the genia) pastor and 
his wife. In the evening we preached again 
and held the quarterly conference. All reports 
were very enccuraging. At Bowdoinham ii 
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was practically a new parsonage, and at Rich- 
mond it is practically a new church. By the 
donation of $1,200 by Mrs. Celina U. Underwood, 
it was made possible for the church to make 
extensive repairs upon the edifice, which has 
been done at an expense of $2,000. The church 
has been remodeled and thoroughly repaired 
from underpinning to steeple, with new steel 
ceiling, steel walls, new doors, new platform, 
new altar chancel and rails for choir, organ 
moved from the front of church to the rear and 
placed at left of the pulpit, an extension for the 
organ, a dozen chairs for the choir, the old tall 
steeple taken down and a modest and more 
modern one placed in its stead, the church 
peautifully decorated inside, and -painted two 
coats outside, a new carpet, and new circular 
pews. It will be rededicated free of debt. When 
com pleted, it will be a delightful auditorium. 
Wecongratulate preacher and peopie on having 
sO fine a church. Mr. Rich and his wite have 
been in labors abundant; and while he has been 
in the frout rank of designers and carpenters, 
and bas done much of the work, Mrs. Rich has 
made over a hundred calis, and the sick have 
been cared for, the dead received Christian 
burial, and the mourner comforted. This 
church has sustained a great loss in te death 
of Mrs. Hundlett, who was for a long time a 
member, and paid jiberally of her means for 
its support, and quite an amount toward the 
benevolences. Her husband paid largely toward 
the expense of the chapel and the organ, and 
at her death she willed all her interest in the 
ehurcb, chapel.and organ to the church. She 
owned eight pews and one-half the organ. Mr. 
Rich delivered the Memorial address, and the 
G. A. R. men say it was one of the best they 
ever heard. Splendid reports of the Sunday- 
scaool, class-meeting, Junior League, and, in 
fact, every department of the church, were 
presented. The pastor is preparing for the re- 
opening, to be held soon, and it is expected that 
all iadebtedness will be paid before that time. 
There is no cut in salary here, and current bills 
are nearly all paid to date, including the presi\- 
ing elder. C. A. 8. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Johnsbury District 


Canaan. — Rev. EK. W. Stebbins is new to the 
pastorate, though not to Christian work, but he 
appears to be doing well. An evening congre- 
gation of 117 greeted the elder on te occasion of 
his official visit. A somewhat unusual thing 
occurred at the quarterly conference, when two 
brothers were examined and licensed to preach. 
These were the pastor, who, from force uf cir- 
cumstances, had been looking after the work 
for a time be/ore this important matter could 
receive attention, and R. H. Stebbins, who has 
gone to supply our work at Athens. Some 
move is being made toward owning a parson- 
age at Canaan. 


Crafisbury.—The Epworth League of this 
charge recently held a fair at which more than 
fifty dollars was received, the proceeds to apply 
on the purchase of new hymnals for the church. 
A class cf probationers was to be received to 
full membership at the afternoon appointment 
on the last Sunday in July. The pastor, Rev. 
R. J. Chrystie, Ph. D., is booked to lecture at 
the Bible School at Sheldon and to preach one 
of the Sundays at Lyndonville. 


Hast Burke and Hast Haven.— The work here 
has suffered from the unavoidable interval 
between the departure of Rev. G. W. Manning, 
who haa gone to the New England Southern 
Conference, and the coming of his successor. 
Goodly congregations were present at the quar- 
terly meeting, however, and the courage of the 
people is maintained. It is expected that Rev. 
D. G. Guest will enter upon his duties as 
pastor of this charge the first Sunday in August. 
He bas been in the pastorate in Nova Scotie. 


Groton, — The work at this point is going weil 
as a matter of course, because the poet: pastor, 
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Rev. A.J. Hough, joins practical common sense 
and hard work to his brilliant imagination. 
Mr. Hough expects to be able to attend the 
eam p- meeting at Lyndonville for at least a day, 
so as to deliver one of his inimitable sermons, 
though the health of Mrs. Hough continues in 
such a condition that he leaves her but little. 
She is full of courage and cheer to all outward 
appearance, and the prayers of many will 
ascend to the throne on her behalf. 

Hardwick. — It may be late for anything like 
an outline report even, bot mention should be 
made of the very successful district meeting of 
the W. F. M.S. on this charge, and the reorgan- 
ization of the district society. Several well- 
known speakers assisted, but probably most of 
the credit for the outcome should be given to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wiles Dixon, the efficient help- 
mate of our pastor here. 


St. Johnsbury Centre. — The pastor, Rev. O. J. 
Anderson, has begun out-of-door services for 
Sunday evening with increased attendance and 
hopeful indications. Friends from Maine have 
been visiting at the manse, Rev. H. W. 
Worthen, D. D., who resides here, is a willing 
heiper to the pastor, and seems as vigorous and 
capable as of yore. 


The Minutes. — Tae Official year-book of our 
Conference has been completed, and is sup- 
posed to have been distributed, prepaid, to the 
pastors of all our charges. They are shipped 
direct from the office where they were printed 
this year, and there has been much complaint 
of the non-arrival of the expected copies, al- 
most every mail bringing report of such failure 
a week after they were supposed to have been 
delivered. The secretary is unable to explain 
the difficulty as yet, but there is doubiless a 
reason, and all will probably receive their allot- 
ment in the course of time. 


Temperance. — Rev. W. R. Davenport, effi: 
clent field secretary of the Vermont Anti saloon 
League, who belongs on this district, is fre- 
quently heard from as engaged in the total ab- 
ttinence campaign on various charges. He 
gave a vigorous address at the Preachers’ Meet- 
ing,and is Known as an indefatigable worker 
everywhere. This work well deserves our sup- 
port. 

Camp-meeting. — Reports indicate that there 
isa more general interest in our ‘feast of tab. 
ernacies” than has been the case for a few 
years past, and a correspondingly increased at- 
tendance is expected. The Bible School idea 
will be carried through some part of each day 
during the meeting, and some hours will 
be reserved for rest and recreation. Rev. 
Charles Sitterly, Ph. D., of Drew Theologicai 
Seminary, will deliver a course of lectures, and 
other helpful speakers have been engaged. 
Special attention will be paid to the music, 
and parties have contracted to run the board- 
ing-house in a manner to ensure greater com- 
fort than has sometimes been enjoyed. Let 
there be a general effort to see if this time- 
honored and formerly successful agency has 
not even yet great possibilities tor good. 

F. W. L. 
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N. B. SOUTHERN 
Norwich District 


Putnam, — The church work here has a most 
encouraging outlook. In spite of the extremely 
warm summer weather, the services are largely 
attended. This fact alone speaks well for the 
excellent preaching which the pastor, Rev. F. 
W. Gray, gives his people. Several members 
bave been added to the church recently. The 
Junior Epworth League has been revived, and 
the work is steadily progressing under the able 
direction of Mrs. Gray, the pastor’s wife. Fora 
number of months the membersof the Epworth 
League have been endeavoring to raise money 
to pay for the new piano which has been placed 
in the chapel. At last their persistent efforts 
have been rewarded — the full amount is paid, 
and they are now the possessors of a beautiful 
piano. Frank M. Bennett, one of the useful 
young men of the church, left Putnam, July 10, 
to accept a position with the Methodist Book 
Concern, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Thompsonville. — On July 1l, a very successful 
Epworth League festival was beld on the lawn 
of the parsonage on Pearl Street. Flags and 
bunting were tastefully draped on the verandas, 
tents, and tables, while numerous Japanese 
lanterns supplemented with their brilliancy 
the moon’s silver light. A charming orchestra 
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furnished fine music tbrough the evening, 
Many reprerentatives of all the churches of the 
village were present, and were also liberal in 
their patronage. The young people cf the 
church who had the fete in charge were very 
successful in their efforts, calling out a very 
large attendance and realizing a good sum of 
money for the treasury of the League. On July 
10 the pastor of the church, Dr. James Coote, 
read before the Neighborhood Preachers’ Meet- 
ing, at their pienic at Laurel Park, several 
original poems, both humorous and serious, 
that were very well received and much epjoyed 
by the appreciative hearers. 


Burnside. —On Memorial Sunday the D. OC, 
Rodman Post, G. A. R., and the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps, of East Hartford, were present at the 
morning service in this church, at which time 
the pastor preached an appropriate sermon, 
The church was beautifully decorated with 
flags and flowers. On Children’s Day 5 infants 
were baptized. June 4 was a day of consider- 
able interest in this church, when 12 persons 
were received into the church — 1 by certificate 


and 1l from probation. 
X. Y. Z. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 


Boston, Bromfield St.—Those who have 
attended any service in this historic church 
(Rey. Dr. W. T. Perrin, pastor) in recent 
months will be pleased to gnow that the en- 
trance halls and the auditorium are to be 
cleansed, the cushions renovated, and the walls 
frescoed. For these repairs the church will be 
closed during August and the first Sunday in 
September. Reopening exercises will be held 
on Sunday, Sept. 1U, with a reunion love-feast at 
9.30 A. M., and preaching at 1030 A. M. by Presi. 
dent W. E. Huntington, of Boston University. 
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Summer School of W. F. M. Societies 
Continued from page 985 








preferences — made possible its erection, is 
an interesting spot, and the view trom its 
tower is an inspiration. Beautiful for situ- 
ation are both these schools. More beauti- 
ful still their impress on the young lives 
that come under their charge. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable play-time of 
all was the Saturday evening reception held 
in the Betsey Moody cottage, where the 
committees and speakers had their head- 
quarters. The gathering was absclutely 
informal, with no receiving line. A ftew 
toreign costumes, with a sprinkling of 
sober black coats, lent variety to the scene. 
Many colleges were also represented, and 
in the course of the evening an irrepressi- 
ble group of younger guests improvised a 
yell— more vociferous than poetic— and 
Miss Parsons, coming down the stairs with 
the dignity befitting an author of a United 
Study text book, suddenly became aware 
of the chortling acclamation : 


U.S. M.! U.S. M.! 
Summer School ! 
We'll come again 

Pasa rsons ! 


Other individuals of prominence were sim- 
ilarly favored, a limit being set only by 
lack of time and lung power. 


Missionary Literature 


The rear corridor of the auditorium was 
reserved for the servers ot literature tables 
and mounted exhibits. What enterprising 
women cannot think of in the way ot clever 
and attractive devices to captivate the in- 
different and give first aid to practical 
workers, is not worth mentioning. Our 
own liberal supply was in charge of Mrs. 
Mary Warren Ayars, secretary ot literature 
for New England Branch, who showed her- 
selt a talented saleswoman. Taking care 
ot a literature table means work and selt- 
denial, but it is an important part of the 
King’s service. 


A Northfield Sabbath 


It was expected that Dr. Campbell Mor. 
gan would preach at the morning service, 
but he was called to New York, and Dr. 
Johnstone Ross, of Cambridge, England, 
occupied the pulpit. It was an aumirable 
sermon to which the large congregation 
listened — clear, logical, illuminatung, ana 
inspiring. Best ot all, it sounded unequivo- 
cally the missionary note that is heard in 
the addresses of the advanced religious 
thinkers of the present day, Dr. Morgan’s 
appeal in his closing Bible session was the 
most intense, heartsearching, compelling 
precentation of the individual Christian’s 
debt to non Christians the world over, that 
the writer ever happened to hear. 

Sunday atternoon a mass meeting was 
held, aud many missionaries talked otf 
their fields, and some delighted the audi- 
ence by singing Oriental melodies with 
their pathetic minor strains and weird ca- 
dences. 

In the evening the overwhelming needs 
of Arabia — one of the strongholds ot Mo- 
bammedanism — were presented, after 
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which the atrocities of the Congo Free 
State were set torth by Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery, with two missionaries who 
had been eye-witnesses to the barbarotis 


cruelties that are bang perpetrated under 
the government of the humane King of the 
Belgians. Resolutions asking our own 
Government to make an impartial investi 
gation and let in the light, were unani- 
mously adopted. If once the women of 
this School begin to talk and to act, the 
Congo Reform Association, which honors 
Boston with its headquarters, will find 
that it has won an able ally. 


Going and Letting Go 


It is the young people who go to the for- 
eign field. It is the mothers who let go, so 
that they may go. And who shall say 
which of the two has the harder decision to 
make? At the closing service, a mother 
stood up and told in a few words the story 
ot a great choice that had been made by 
her own daughter, during the Conterence, 
to give her life in service to the foreign 
field. Surely this was a fitting culmina- 
tion to the week of quiet study and prayer, 
and renewal o!/ consecration to the cause 
that is second to none in all the wide world. 





— At a special graduation ceremony 
held at Edirburgh University on July 22 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred on Ambassador Paul Cambon, 
Prof. William Stewart Halsted, surgeon-in- 
chief of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Prof. 
Cameron of Toronto, Prof. Shepherd of 
Montreal, and Prot. William W. Keen of 
Philadelphia, all of whom have been at 
tending the celebration ot the quarter- 
centenary of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 


Richmond, Me., Camp meeting, Aug. 4-14 
Christian Missionary Alliance, Old Orchard, Aug. 415 








Yarmouth Camp meeting, Aug. 7-14 
Hedcing Chautauqua, Aug. 1219 
St. Albans Dist, Bible School at Sheldon 

cam p-ground, Aug. 14 
Weirs Camp meeting, Aug. 14-19 
Claremont Junction Camp- meeting, Aug. 14-27 


Musica! Festival, Prof. Chapman, Old Or- 

chard, Aug. 15, 16 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-28 
Ithiel Falls Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 18-28 
East Livermore Camp meeting, Aug. 18-28 
National Holiness Camp meeting, Old Orchard, 

Aug. 18-29 

Martha’s Vineyard Camp meeting, Aug. 20-27 
St. Albans Dist, Camp-meeting, Aug, 21 
Norwich Dist. Epworth League annual conven- 


tion at Willimantic Camp-gronnd, Aug. 21 
Sterling Camp meeting, Aug. 21 25 
North Anon Camp-meeting. Aug. 21-28 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug, 21-28 


Hedding Camp-meeting Aug, 21-26 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Aug, 21-26 
Allen Camp- meeting at Strong, Me., 4 ug, 22-28 


Erapire Grove Camp-meeting, 
Laurel Park Grove-meeting, 
Asbury Grove Camp meeting, 
Groveton Ca up meeting, 

East Machias Camp-meeting, 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, 


Aug. 24-Sept. 4 
Aug. 27-Sept. 4 
Aug. 28-Sept. 4 
Aug. 29-Sept, 4 
Aug, 29 Sept. 1 

Se pt. 4.8 





A Wonderful Tonic 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Cooling, refreshing and invigorating. Dispels 
that dragged out feeling during spring and sum- 
mer. 








Marriages 





BERRY — HEATH — At Gorham, N. H., July 12, in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. by Rev. E. W. Ken- 
nison, Thomas G, Berry and Nettie C, Heath, both of 
Gorham, 








A PHYSICIAN WANTED. — An immediate 
opening for a good physician is available in 
one of the pleasant villages in New England. 
Address “ P,”’’care ZION’S HERALD, for infor 
mation. 


HEALQUARTERS W. F. M.S. — We wish 
to acknowledge, with thanks, the speedy re- 
sponse of $25 from some unknown friend to our 
appeal in the HERALD for an organ for Chentu, 
China. This provides for a third of the expense, 

JULIA F, SMALL, 
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Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 





BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LUUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office and Works BASPINGS:, wtAgS. 
HAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


FOR SALE -- A FEW GOOD SECOND-HAND 


Pipe and Reed Church Organs. Address, giving 
size of audience.room, organ space, and approx- 
imate amount of money to be expended, 
ESTEY ORGAN CoO., 
120 Boylston St., Boston. 








WANTE Refined Curistian woman as house- 
keeper for minister ana little girl. 
K. L., ZION’S HERALD. 


WANT A CHANGE Giotarcnce’s ChArs* °F 


We will tell }ou the many opportunities of 
exchange open. Want of Knowledge, not lack 
ofability,is your need. Interconference Ex- 
change Bureau, Lock Box 2004, Bostun, Mass. 











Islands and Shures of LAKE 
SUMMER EAN ee IS CteE 
HOMES 


VALLEY. Illustrated book 

with com plete list of hotels and 

IN boarding houses mailed for 6c. 
postage. Address T. H. HAN 
VERMONT LEY, N. E. P. A., Cent. Vermont 
Ry., 360 Washington St., Boston. 

















LEARN TELEGRAPHY AND 
R. R. ACCOUNTING 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our gradu- 
ates under bond. You don’t pay us until you 
have a position. Largest system of telegraph 
schools in America. Endorsed by all railway 
officials. Operators always in demand. Ladies 
also admitted. Write for catalogue. 

MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 
Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., La 
Crosse, Wis., Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, 
Cal. All correspondence for our various schools 
is apumeetes from the Executive Office, Cincin- 
nati, 





SMALL INVESTO?S WANT SAFE 
INVESTMENTS 

I can loan your money on improved farms in 
East Oregon and South Idaho. [hese lands are 
under irrigating ditches, and are unexcelled in 
the U.S. Interest, 6and7 per cent. Twenty-five 
years’ experience without a loss. 

THOMAS F. BARBEE. Ontario, Ore. 


C. H. J. KIMBALL 


THE INSURANCE AGENT 
IN BOSTON 


47 Kilby St. 481 Washington St., Dedham 








GORDON SCHOOL 
REV. A. C. DIXON, D. D., President. 


The Gordon Bible and Missionary Training 
School, Boston, Mass., opens its 17th year of 
successful operation on Oct. 10. It has sent out 
more than one thousand workers into home 
and foreign fields. It welcomes earnest persons 
of either sex, of all Christian (lenominations, 
whether or not called to the ministry. Free in- 
struction is given in a two years’ course, em pha- 
sizing ef pecially the study and practical use of 
the English Bible. Aid and counsel will be 
given insecuring moderate expenses and 
means of self-support. For catalogue or infor- 
mation address REV. JESSE B. THOMAS, D. D.. 
Principal, Newton Centre, Mass., or REy. J. A. 
MCELWAIN, Business Maneger, Clarendon St, 
Baptist Church, Boston, Mass. 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4226 
FURN/SHED 25.000 le 
Wi CH, SCHOOL & OTHER 





EY C6, |eByote 
WEST TROVR YISE0U A, 
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Fry teeter 7 Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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OBITUARIES 


The waves, they are wildly heaving, 
And bearing me out from the shore, 

And I1 Know of the things I am leaving, 
But not of the things before. 

O Lord of love, whom the shape of a dove 
Came down and hovered o’er, 

Descend tonight with neavenly light, 
And show me the farther shore ! 





There is midnight darkness before me, 
And ’tis light, more light, I crave ; 
The billows behind and before me 
Are gaping, each witb a grave ; 
Descend tonigut, O Lord of might, 
Who died our souls to save ; 
Descend tonight, my Lord, my Light, 
And walk with me on the wave! 


My heart is heavy to breaking 
cause of the mourners’ sighs, 

But they cannot see the awak’ning, 
Nor the body with which we arise. 
Thou, who for sake of men didst break 

The awful seal of the tomb — 
Show them the way into life, I pray, 
And the body with which we come ! 


Comfort their pain and pining 
For the nearly wasted sands, 

With the many mansions shining 
In the bouse not made with hands. 

And help them by faith to see through death 
To that brighter and better shore, 

Where they never shall weep who are fallen 


asleep, 
And never be sick any more. 
— Alice Cary. 





— Rev. Peter Merrill has passed to his 
rest and reward at the age of $4 years and 5 
months, baving been born in Corinth, Vt., Dec. 
21, 1820, and dying, May 24, 1905, at Enosburgh 
Falis, Vt. 

Mr. Merrill’s educational opportunities were 
limited to the public schools of his time and 
several terms at Newbury Seminary. He was 
reared ina Christian home, his parents being 
Baptists. He was converted in early life 
through the ministry of Rev. Lcrenzo Dow (as 
he relates), and united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He received license to ex- 
hort while in school at Newbury from the 
principal of the Seminary, Rev. O. U. Baker, 
who was afterward elected Bishop. His local 
preacher’s license bears date of Sept. 26, 1842, 
signed by L. D. Barrows, pastor at Newbury. 
This license was renewed, June 10, 1844, and 
signed by Benj. R. Hoyt, presiding elder of 
Danville District. He was received on trial by 
the New Hampshire Conference the same year, 
and sent to Sutton and Burke, with Pinckney 
Frost as preacher in charge. At the close of 
the year be was discontinued on account of his 
health, but in June, 1845, he joined the Vermont 
Conference on trial, at its first session, held in 
Rochester. He was ordained deacon, June 13, 
1847, at Irasburgh, by Bishop Hedding, and 
elder, June 24, 1849, at Peacham, by Bishop 
Hamline. During his active ministry in the 
Vermont Conference he occupied the following 
appointments: 1845, Moretown ; '46, Middlesex ; 
47, Sharon and East Barnard; ’48, Thetford 
Centre; 49, Union Village; ’60, Bellows Falis; 
"51, Williamstown; ’52’53, Plainfield; '54-’55, 
Rochester; 56-57, Waitsfleld; '58-'61, presiding 
elder of Danville (now St. Jobnsbury) District ; 
’62- 63, St. Johnsbary Centre; ’64-’65, Craftsbury ; 
66-67, Woodstock; ’68-'69, Danville; ’70-’72, 
Barre; '73'75, Chelsea; ’76’'78, Williamstown; 
°79-81, Waterbury Centre; ’82, Northfield. This 
was his last appointment. At the close of this 
year, on account of the failing health of him- 
self and Mrs. Merrill, he took a superanpuated 
relation, which he sustained to the close of his 
life. 

For many } ears Mr, Merrill was a very prom- 
inent and active member of his Conference, 
occupying some of the chief appointments, 


R-U-P-T-U-R-E 
HYDROCELE 


VARICOCELE and PILES 


Oan be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
Dr. FARRAR, specialist of 35 years’ experience 
#8 King St., Dorchester Dist., Boston. For FULL 
snformation call on the Doctor as above on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, from 9 A. M. to9 P. mM. 
He is highly endorsed. The treatment is a great 
comfort. Terms reasonable. No charge for a 
professional interview. Inquire of Publisher of 
this paper The Doctor’s post-office address and 
residence is28 King St Dorchester Dist., Boston 
Mass. Office practice in Boston estb. 1880. 
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always with credit to himself and with profit to 
the churches. He was a man of clear convic- 
tions and strong opinions on all moral and 
religious subjects, and never failed to give 
utterance to those opinions whenever occasion 
called for it. He was faithful and fearless in 
his ministry concerning “righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come.” One who 
knew him well has said: “ If he had lived in the 
Middle Ages he would have been a martyr, and 
burned at the stake.” He held tenaciously to 
the standard doctrines of the Bible and of Meth- 
odism, and was ready to challenge any utter- 
ance of the pulpit or press of his caurch which 
he believed to be heretical. He loved God and 
the church, and held to one great purpose of 
life—tosave men. He believed in, Bible holi- 
ness, testified to it as a personal experience, 
preached it, and sought to exemplify it in his 
lifeand work. Though he has left no record of 
revivais resulting from his ministry, it is 
known that some marked results of this kind 
attended his labors. Two such are remembered 
in connection with his miristry at Plainfield 
in ’52-’58, immediately following the rebuilding 
of the church edifice at that place, resulting in 
substantial additions to the membership of the 
ehurch. One also occurred at Craftsbury. His 
ministry was fruitful in building up believers 
in the graces of the Spirit and in ieading the 
unsaved to Christ. His record is on high. 

Mr. Merrill was married, June 15, 1848, to Miss 
Caroline Willey, of Epping, N. H., at East 
Barnard, Vt., by Rev. Caleb Fales. Mrs. Merrill 
was an intelligent and devoted Christian wife 
and mother, and she met the responsibilities of 
the home and church life with marked success ; 
and after more than fifty years of faithful serv- 
ice in these relations, she passed on to the 
higher life, Jan. 11, 1899. Two children survive 
the parents — Hon. Olin Merriil and Mrs. J. M. 
Jeffords, of Enosburgh Falls, Vt. After their 
retiremeat from the work of the pastorate, Mr. 
and Mre. Merrill were tenderly cared for by 
their children, making their home with the 
daughter, Mrs. Jeffords, and having all things 
necessary to their comfort freely provided. 

Mr. Merrill experienced the accident of a 
broken hip in the early nineties, which de- 
prived him of the privilege of meeting his 
brethren in the annual sessions of, his Confer- 
ence, which was to him a matter of sincere 
regret. He was too ill to enjoy the recent ses- 
sion at the place of his residence, but the Con- 
ference sent messengers to assure him of their 
continued regard. The Conference honored 
him by electing him delegate to the General 
Conference held at Buffalo, in 1860.,He was 
elected chapiaiu to the House of Representa- 
tives of his native State in 1872. 

Funeral services were held at the residence of 
his daughter, Mrs. Jeffords, May 26, 1905, in 
charge of Rev. Sylvester Donaldson. He was 
assisted in the service by Rev. G. W. Hunt, 
presiding elder of St. Albans District. Revs. 8. 
H. Smith, Jacob Finger, and G. A. Emery, of 
the Vermont Conference, assisted as bearers. 

He rests from his labors, and his works do 
follow him. Peace to his memory! 

A. L, COOPER, 

Oliver.— Theo Morse Oliver, wife of Prof. Al- 
bert I. Oliver, and daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilson F. Morse, died, after a sbort illness, at 
Kent’s Hill, Maine, Sunday, June 18, 1905. 

She was born at Kent’s Hill in September, 
1874, soon after the organization of the Con- 
servatory of Masic of Maine Wesleyan Sem- 
inary by her parents. During her entire life- 
time — as a little child about the campus, then 
as student, and later as teacher of stringed in- 
struments —she was a familiar and popular 
figure in the life of the school. It is probable 
that the death of no other person could have 
reached so wide a circle of Kent’s Hill students 
to whom she was known and by whom she was 
loved. From her birth she was in delicate 
health, and has suffered :much, especially in 
the past two or three years. 

On August 24, 1904,she wus married to Prof, 
Albert 1. Oliver, and ber brief married life was 
one of unalloyed happiness. She wasa Chris- 
tian from childhood, uniting with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church at the age of sixteen. 
During the recent Commencement exercises 
she seemed in her accustomed health and took 
part as usual in the musical program. 

Her last illness was an attack of acute indi- 
gestion which with heart weakness resulted in 
her death. She was an ambitious teacher, a 
patient sufferer, a cheerful and happy Chris- 
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tian. She was devoted to her parents, and 
dearly beloved by them as their sole remaining 
child. Her childlike happiness in her short 
married life was a pleasure to all her friends. 
Her frank and friendly disposition, her un- 
selfish interest in the wélfare of others, her 
hearty co-operation in all the social and reli- 
gious life of the school and community, gave 
hera wide popularity. She was prepared for 
the change, and gave directions concerning her 
burial. 

The father, mother and husband have the 
prayerful sympathy of a large circle of friends, 
who mourn with them in their great bereave- 
ment and rejoice with them in the memories 
of a beautiful life. 

The funeral was conducted by the pastor, as- 
sisted by Rev. E. R. French and President 


W. F. Berry. 
HARRY ANDREWS KING. 





Ayer. — Mrs. Julia A. Ayer was born in the 
town of Pittston, Me., and died in Randolph. 
Me., March 5, 1905, aged 77 years and 10 
months. 

Mrs. Ayer was one of the oldest and also one 
of the first members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in West Pittston (now Randolph), 
Maine, joining by letter in 1850. She was a 
Dorcas Society within herself, and many & poor 
family had reason to bless her for her ready 
and kindly giving. She never seemed satisfied 
unless she was doing for others. The true record 
of an active Christian life like this can only be 
found in heaven and among those she helped, 
for she sounded no trumpet regarding her 
work. She not only worked in this way, but 
her voice was heard in the church telling of 
Jesus’ love. 

Seven years before her death she suffered a 
severe nervous shock, which left her a shut-in 
for the rest of her life. During the years of 
weakness she was tenderly cared for by her 
son, F. A. Ayer, and his devoted wife. As she 
lay in her flower-laden casket her beautiful 
aged face seemed to be saying to all her friends 
and loved ones: “The sou! that shone through 
me during all the years has entered into perfect 
rest.” C. W. LOWELL. 


Hilton. —Mrs. Etta Frances Hilton, wife of 
David Manley Hilton, of Randolph, Maine, died 
in the City Hospital at Augusta, Me., April 16, 
1905, aged 61 years. She was born in Bristol, 
N. B., and was the daughter of A. H. and Dollie 
E. (Shephard) Whipple. 

In 1861 her father moved to Sherman, Me., 
where she married Darius Daggett, July 2, 1862. 
In 1868 her husband enlisted in Co. K, 30th 
Maine Regt. of Vols. He was taken prisoner at 
Sabin Cross Roads, and died, from starvation, 
in a rebel prison at Tyler, Texas, Oct. 6, 1864, 
aged 24 years. Her two brothers were also in 
the war, and one of them was killed. Thus in 
the morning of life the war-clouds with all their 
sotrows came to crush her tender heart. One 
daughter, Hattie L., came to bless that war- 
darkened home. Several years ago the beloved 
daughter passed on before the mother to the 
better land. In 1867 she married David Manley 
Hilton, of Bremen, Me., who was also a soldier 
in the Civil War. 

Mrs. Hilton’s disposition was one of sunshine 
which would break through the darkest clouds. 
Her Christian faith was strong, and through 
the last months of life when enduring dreadful 
suffering she would smile and say how good the 
Lord was. Her place in the services of the 
church was always filled when it was possible 








Before you have another attack of head- 
ache, neuralgia, backache or pain of any 
kind, step in and ask your druggist about 
Or. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills. He will tell 
you that he sells a great many of them, and 
that they give entire satistaction. He is 80 
sure that tney will benefit that he will sell 
you a package, and if they fail, will return 
your money willingly, cheertully. He will 
tell you that they are a harmless pain rem- 
edy, and contain no morphine, opium oF 
other dangerovs drugs, but cure pain by 
their soothing influence upon the nervés. 
The best way is to take a Pain Pill when 
you first notice indication of an attack, and 
it will stop all further progress, so that you 
need not suffer at all. 25 doses, 25 cents. 
Never sold in bulk. 

Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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for her to be present, and whenever opportunity 
was given she spoke for her Master whom sre 
loved so much. 

Her husband, two daugbters— Mrs. O. B, 
Hunoewell, of Augusta, and Mrs. L. E. Chap- 
man, of Randolph —one adopted son, Howard 
L., six grandchildren, and one sister, Mrs, 
James Withers, of North Monmouth, Me., su’- 
vive her. The earthly house in which sbe suf. 
fered more than any of her friends knew, was 
jaid to rest in the beautiful cemetery ut Ran- 
dolph, Maine. C. W. LOWELL. 





Troop. — Jesse M. Troop was born in Pittston, 
Me., and died in the same town, Dec, 12, 1904, 
aged 77 years. 

Mr. Troop merried in early manhood Miss 
Charlotte Shea, of Pittston, who survives him. 
Seven children were born to them, three of 
whom are still living to revere the memory of 
their noble father, 

Mr. Troop heard his country calling to him 
from the battlefields of tbe Civil War, and he 
heeded the summons, although strong home 
ties bound him, and at the time of his enlist- 
ment home duties that to a less patriotic heart 
would have seemed insurmountable demanded 
his attention; yet all other duties were made 
subservient to that which he owed his country, 
and for two years he gave her fa‘thful service. 

He enlisted in the army of the Lord late in 
life, being baptized by Rev. A. H. Hanscom, 
Dec, 24, 1899, and received by him into full 
membership in the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureb at Randolph, Me., April 29, 1900. Our 
brother is greatly missed in his home, in the 
church, and in Heath Post,G.A.R. His many 
friends and neighbors have kind words to say 
of him, for a kind-hearted man has gone. 

C. W. LowELL. 





Bates. — Mary Prentiss Bates' was born in 
Moretown, Vt., Sept. 4, 1888, and passed from 
the earthly to the heavenly life at the same 
place, July 6, 1905. She was the next to the 
youngest of the seven children of Robert and 
Polly Prentiss. 

Mrs. Bates was reared in a Christian home. 
The mother of the family was a woman much 
given to prayer, having great faith that God 
would hear and answer. Going from such a 
home at the age of sixteen years to an old-time 
cam p-meeting in Barre, Vt., Mary was genuine- 
ly converted t> the Lord. Four years later she 
became @ member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in her native place and retained fellow- 
ship therein until her translation to the church 
triumphant. 

She was married to J. W. Bates, of Moretown, 
March 81, 1879. The twenty-six years of wedded 
life were years of peace, quietness, and comfort. 
Of retiring make-up, mingling but little in 
social life, she was one of the good home- 
keepers. Living next door to the parsonage, 
she was ever a warm friend to the minister’s 
families, 

Her last illness was of short duration, the last 
three weeks being spent in the home of her 
sister, Mrs, A. J. Tubbs, under the tender care 
of her husband and her two sisters. Although 
the end came suddenly, she was fully prepared 
to change worlds. Of the original family of 
nine, six have gone to the better life. The be- 
reaved husband, two sisters, one brother, and 
Other kindred deeply feel the earth loss, but all 
are comforted with the assurance of heavenly 
gain to her. 

The funeral service was attended by the pas- 
tor at the home, July 8, and the body was laid 
beside the other kindred at Moretown Common. 

WM. N. ROBERTS, 





Russell. — Mrs. Mary Tolman (Clark) Russell, 
wife of Prof. Albin C. Russell, was born at Roy- 
alston, Mass., Feb. 20, 1852, and died at Kent’s 
Hill, Maine, June 30, 1905, after an illness of over 
two years’ duration. 

She was a graduate of Bridgewater Normal 
School, and was a teacher for several years 
before her marriage tweaty years ago to Prof. 
Russell. Most of her life wae spent in Massa- 
chusetts until about five years ago, when her 
Ousband was elected professor of mathematics 
at Maine Wesleyan Seminary. Two children — 
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@ son and a daughter —now grown, were her 
Special care and pride. 

She and her husband were members of the 
Congregational Church until the removal to 
Kent’s Hill, when they united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. She was a woman 
dearly beloved by relatives, neighbors and 
friends. She was of a social disposition, of liter- 
ary tastes, devoted to home and family. Her 
children were her especial delight. She was 
very fond of poetry and wrote many sweet 
verses for her own amusement and to express 
her feelings to friends and loved ones. She was 
deeply religious and widely read in books and 
writings of a devotional nature. 

Mrs. Ruasell’s death, though not unexpected, 
came suddenly, as she seemed but little changed 
from her condition of the past year. She was 
prepared for the change, of which she often 
spoke with calmness and hope. In addition to 
her own family she leaves several brothers and 
sisters and a wide circle of friends to whom she 
was dearly belc-ved. 

The funeral services were conducted from the 
home at 5P.M., July 3, by the writer, assisted 
by President W. F. Berry, and were especially 
simple and beautiful. 


HARRY ANDREWS KING. 








EDUCATIONAL 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
This historic school with modern equipment 
and special methods opens 89th year Sept. 13, 
1905. Applications now being received. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


Schoo! of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Seckin to io1lege or 
Admission ounting-room 


an secure the best preparation at 


The East Maine Conference Seminary 





ommercial and Ffonttnsal ®urroundings. 
liege preparatory eipful influences, 
ourses, Music, Elocuticn. 


Pall term ovens Sept. 12, 1905. 
For information address 


FREDERICK E. BRAGDON, President, 


BUCKSPORT, MAINE. 
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METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


EATON & MAINS, Publishing Agents. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


— FOR — 
Camp-Meetings 
— AND — 
Summer Assemblies 


We have all the latest and best publica- 
tions, and will be glad to send samples and 
prices. 





New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 








MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


a Preparatory, Business, Art, Oratory. 
Music jepar'ment the best in northern New 
England. $200 per year. Many students reduce 
their expenses to Jess than $100. For particulars 
address the Principal, 


REV. E. A. BISHOP 
Montpelier, Vt. 





TILTON SEMINARY 
Tilton, N. H. 
Sizty-jirst year will open Sept. 12, 1905. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
— An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $100 Pian for limited number. Send 
for catalogue mentioning ZIon’s HERALD), 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Kent’s Hill, Maine 
Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 


Woman's College, College Preparatory, Semi- 
nary, Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses. 
Fine buildings, healthy locatioa, two hours from 
Portland, and six hours from Boston. Write for 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 








College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for oung people who desire a thor- 
ough training a homelike atmosphere at a 
moderate expense. 

Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Princlpa! 
EAST GREENWICH. B. I. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los An 
geles. Manual free, Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TUITION AND FURNISHED ROOMS FREE 


Lectures on Special Topics in Theology and 
Pastoral Work every term. Particular at- 
tention given to the Theory and Practice of 
Sacred Oratory and Music. Fall term com- 
mences Sept.22 Winter term, first Tuesday in 
January. For all special information address 


President HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 








Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Muss 


(Zen miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of Iite, 
with Sdvantages of healthful and beautiful suburbas 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; out- 
door games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equipped 
gymnasium and swimming pool under careful nic 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics ada to 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properly 
chaperoned to the best Musical and Literary entertain- 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application, 
or piace on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& Sons Co., 
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Funeral of Bishop Joyce 
Special Dispatch to ZIOoN’s HERALD, 


HE funeral of Bishop Isaac W. Joyce 
took place, Monday afternoon, July 
31, at Wesley Church, Minneapolis. Seldom 
in the history of this city has any man, 
clergyman or layman, been so signally 
honored in death as was this beloved man 
of God. The church, one oi the largest au- 
ditoriums in the city, was filled to its ut- 
most capacity. The body lay in state for 
an hour and a halt preceding the public 
services. Methodists of all ranks and ages 
swelled the throng which visited the 
church to pay their last tribute of love to 
the beloved Bishop. The funeral was in 
charge ot Dr. Fayette L. Thompson, pastor 
of Hennepin Avenue Church, the church of 
the Bishop’s family. 

At noon, a short service, led by Dr. 
Thompson, was held at the home for the 
family, visiting Bishops and others. 
Among those who attended the private 
service were Bishops McDowell, Walden, 
Merrill and Berry, Dr. D. D. Thompson, 
editor ot Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
and Edward R. Graham, ons ot the pub- 
lishing agents. From the home an escort, 
comprised of many of the leading business 
and professional men ot the city, led the 
way to the church. A guard of honor re- 
ceived the casket at the church, composed 
of the presiding elders of the two Minne- 
sota Conterences, Dr. H. V. Givier repre- 
senting the Methodists of the city of St. 
Paul, and Dr. P, A. Cool representing the 
churches of Minneapolis, who was also in 
charge ot the church while the body lay in 
state. 

The service at the church was grand in 
its dignity and simplicity. 
banked the aliar with flowers. There was 
no music — not a note from organ or voice 
— for, as the program was arranged, music, 
however sweet, would have been out of 
harmony. In the pulpit were grouped 
many Bishops and clergymen who had sat 
at the feet of the departed churchman. Dr. 
George A. Bridgman, president of Hamline 
University, opened the service by reading 
the 90:h Psalm, and Dr. L. D. Guild, pastor 
ot Wesley Church, offered prayer. 

The principal address was made by 
Bishop Berry, who gave a strong analysis 
ot Bishop Joyce’s character, told of the 
pertect friendship which had existed be- 
tween them, referred to his great and 
world-wide influence while a Bishop, and 
paid high tribute to the evangelistic spirit 
and success which had attended his episco- 
pal tours in every land. The message which 
Bishop Joyce would leave with all men, he 
declared, would be: ** Be true to God.” 

Dr. W. B. Riley, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Minneapolis, a friend of Bishop 
Joyce in Indiana, spoke warmly ot his in- 
finence and friendship. The old hymn, 
** There’s a wideness in God’s mercy,” was 
read. He was tollowed by Bishop Merrill, 
who gave a brief outline of Bishop Joyce’s 
theology and an appreciation ot his beauti- 
ful character. Dr. H. W. Jordan, pastor of 
First Church, Minneapolis, and Dr. F. M 
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Rule, presiding elder of Mankato District, 
Minnesota Conterence, also spoke. The 
hymn, “Sarvant of God, well done,’”’ was 
read. 

Bishop Walden, a contemporary of 
Bishop Joyce, gave a biography relating to 
his early ministry and referred to his great 
success as pastor and presiding elder. To 
his zeal as pastor he attributed his success 
as an evangelistic Bishop. 

The service closed with a tew words from 
Dr. P. A. Cool, who was present at the 
time of the Bishop’s death. When the 
attending physician said: ‘‘ The struggle 
is nearly over,’’ the strong, brave compan- 
ion of his youth said: ‘“* The Bishop cannot 
speak now, but, if he could, I think it 
would be in the words of Bishop McKen- 
dree’s old hymn, ‘ All is well, all is well.’ ” 
At the request of the family, Dr. Cool read 
thathymn. He then closed with the Bish- 
op’s last words after he was stricken in the 
midst of his sermon, at Red Ruck camp- 
ground: ‘‘If this is God’s time and God’s 
way,lam ready.” His grave was made in 
Lakewood Cemetery, Minneapolis. 
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ton, officiating, assisted by other ministers. 


— Ready for press, we reopen our pages 
to make briefest announcement of the 
death of Mrs. Joshua Merrill. Release has 
come after weary years of suffering trom 
rheumatism, and she has gone to rejoin 
her beloved husband in that land where is 
no sickness, nor sorrow, nor any more pain. 
Further reference will be made next week. 


— The Methodist Zimes (London); in the 
issue of July 20, announces the death ot 
Rev. Ebenezer E. Jenkins, whom it char- 
acterizes as ‘the most widely known and 
honored répresentative of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society.’’ ‘‘ Up toa very recent 
date Dr. Jenkins continued to render im. 
portant service to the Missionary Society 
by his counsels and most effective advo- 
cacy of itsinterests. No missionary speaker 
was more welcome in the meetings of his 
own church, and iew were heard with 
greater attention and respect in Christian 
assemblies generally.’’ He was born in 
1820, and commenced work in India in 
1848. 





BRIEFLETS 





The New England Conference Minutes 
are entirely out of print. If any of the pas- 
tors have an excessive supply, and will 
communicate with C. R. Magee, he may be 
able to dispose of them. 

We can heartily sympathize with Dr. 
Buckley, who thus explains his re‘erence 
in the New York Advocate to Elihu Root as 
the ** new Secretary of War.” ‘* The editor 
wrote it so, it so passed the compositors 
and the proot-readers; but no apology is 
made for it. The thermometer registered 
115 in the sun, 90 in the building, and a hu- 
midity of 86. We deserve credit for not 
making fifty mistakes that might easily 
have been made in such a fervent heat.”’ 





Lst no reader overlook the inspiring 
** Message ” to Epworthians, on the Ep- 
worth League Page, from our own Ver- 
mont-born Dr. T. P. Frost, of Evanston, 
Ill. Werank Dr, Frost not only among the 
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half-dozen greatest preachers in our Ameri- 
can Methodism, but among our most classic 
and forceful writers. 

Since the outbreak of the Japanese Rus. 
sian war the Womev’s Christian Union of 
Japan has prepared 32.000 ‘‘comtort ” bags, 
each containing a New Testament, to 
send to the soldiers at the front. It is 
impossible to estimate the power tor good 
those substantial messages of Christian 
solicitude and aftsction will have, or have 
already had, over the little ** brownies” at 
the front. A Bible with a material benefit 
attached, «and backed by a prayer, is a kind 
ot gospel bullet that will pierce almost any 
tough conscience or pachydermatous heart. 

No human being has ever even approxi 
mately understood God’s purposes, without 
first humbly doing His will. 





It was vunitortunate that the Summer 
School of the Women’s Missionary Socie. 
ties at Northfield, and the tourth annual 
Conference of the Young People’s Mission- 
ary movement at Silver Bay, Lake George, 
occurred at the same time, as many would 
have been glad to have attended both sés- 
sions. We are presenting excellent reports 
of both meetings in this issue. 





The reform which a Roman Catholic 
priest in New York city is valiantly lead- 
ing, *“*to keep chiidren out of saloons,” 
needs to be taken up in many other cities. 
As the New York Tribune well says: 
* The law forbidding the selling ot liquor 
to minors is pertectly explicit, but it is no- 
toriously disregarded. Children should be 
kept out of the saloons. When they get 
liquor for others, they are being taught to 
get it for themselves, and are being famil- 
iarized with all that degrading side otf iite 
which centres about the saloon.”’ 





It is true that crises are not everyday 
occurrynces. But the ordinary events that 
in time make crises are the things we are 
dealing with every day. 





An interesting teature of the recent 
World’s Congress of Baptists in London 
was the “ Roll Call of Nations.” There 
were as many languages spoken on London 
streets on the occasion of the Congress as 
there were tongues at Babel, to say nothing 
of English wonderfully “‘ spoke’”’ by for- 
eign delegates who knew a little Anglo- 
Saxon. An especially hearty welcome was 
given to the Russians, who — four in num 
ber — responded to the invitation to stand 
together on the platform. They were re- 
markably fine specimens of tall, handsome, 
bearded manhood. A highly optimistic 
speech was made by Rov. A. Thompson, ot 
Kobe, Japan, who described the Japanese 
as the brightest ani keenest people of the 
East, standing for the open door and com- 
pletest liberty. 


The suspicion, entertained by many, that 
Congress made a colossal blunder in reor- 
ganizing the personnel ot the Navy some 
years ago so as to do away with all distinc- 
tion between “ line ’ and engineer officers, 
seems to be confirmed by the revelations 
following the explosion on the “ Bsonning- 
ton,’”’ which lacked for efficient, or at any 
rate sufficient, engineers. It is absurd to 
expect everg officer to qualify both as a 
navigator and an expert engineer. The 
mechanism of modern men-ot-war is too 
complicated, and on its proper running too 
much depends, to make it wise to depend in 
service upon the superficial knowledge of 
the engine and fire-rooms possessed by the 
average fledgling from Annapolis, who has 
not highly specializ3d as an engineer. 








